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BIGOTRY ON THE WARPATH 


MERICA’S bigots have again 

taken to the warpath. Like 

the war-pathers of an earlier 
day, they carry scalping knives. 
Although they rarely realize it, they 
are also filled with potential amaze- 
ment. This amazement does not 
crop out until they find how badly 
they have succeeded in hurting 
themselves and _ their children. 
When this amazement comes, unfor- 
‘tunately it does not bring with it 
understanding, even though the 
pages of history and of human ex- 
perience lay open for all to see. In- 
stead of finally perceiving that error 
ultimately brings its own punish- 
ment, just as virtue brings its own 
reward, bigots, when their sins have 
found them out, look around for 
something upon which to blame their 
miseries. They cling to the theory 
that by wreaking vengeance upon 
innocent parties they can in some 
way assuage the sufferings brought 
on themselves by themselves. In the 


final analysis this practice doesn’t 
work out at all, but it does bring a 


temporary relief. Bigots always 
feel better when exercising their 
prejudices and intolerance. Such 


exercise is their staff of life. Hence 
they continuously chase themselves 
around in a vicious circle. Without 
realizing what they are doing, they 
work slavishly on the Devil’s tread- 
mill. 

Who are these bigots? One finds 
them everywhere. They are part 
and parcel of every race, color and 
creed. One finds them in the na- 
tional scene, in local community af- 
fairs, in political, economic, social 
and religious life. Oddly enough, 
one also finds them in the ranks of 
those who are willing to die for hu- 
man justice, or what they call hu- 
man justice. The soldiers of a na- 
tion which suffered a million casual- 
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ties in helping to stamp out Hitler’s 
doctrine of race-supremacy, often 
practice and support racial intoler- 
ance at home. Evidently they sub- 
scribe to the inconsistency that Hit- 
ler’s idea that some divisons of the 
white race are better than others is 
all wrong, but the that the 
white race is superior to all others 
is all right. They turned to man’s 
human dignity to disprove the Nazi 
racial philosophy: they insist that 
only certain people possess dignity 
in order to support their own in- 
tolerances. 


one 


One is surprised to learn that such 
persons do not consider themselves 
bigots. One of the chief objections 
to bigotry is that it is such an in- 
sidious disease. Very few who 
suffer from it realize that they do. 
They consider their intolerance and 
prejudices as entirely justifiable at- 
titudes and to prove their points 
submit as facts beliefs which are 
monstrosities of thinking. The 
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Negrohater declares that the Negro 
is subhuman and therefore not en- 
titled to the natural rights which he 
vigorously insists must be accorded 
himself and those of his particular 
kind. The haters of a religious 
creed sometimes insist that the 
creed’s followers have sold them- 
selves to the Devil and are there- 
fore unworthy of Christian charity. 
The alibis which bigots trump up to 
cover their sin are truly unique. 

Today’s America harbors many 
hate-movements. 
ized, some unorganized. Taken to- 
gether they have become so threaten- 
ing that one hears many pleas that 
all Americans make conscious efforts 
to practice racial and religious 
tolerance. National well-being, as 
well as Christian charity, demands 
that such pleas be heeded. It is be- 
coming ever plainer that America’s 
Reds are actively pushing a “divide 
and conquer” program. The dupes 
who fall for it may be the ones who 
finally suffer most from their error, 
but they will also cause much need- 
less suffering to others. The sad 
part of it is that persons who should 
know much better are among the 
worst offenders. Some of them 
should know better from both the 
standpoint of an intelligent under- 
standing of democracy and of the 
requirements of Christian charity, 
to say nothing of an allegiance to 
Truth. 

America’s organized hate-move- 
ments, those that take an organized 
form, are often money-making 
rackets. Their founders and leaders 
know only too well that movements 
which promote hate will bring in 
money in large chunks. The more 
violent the hate, the heavier the con- 
tributions. We have seen men rush 
to pay $10 for a $1.50 bedsheet, be- 
cause, covered by it, they could give 
vent to spleens and hatreds which 
curl up when exposed to light of any 
kind. While the Ku Klux Klan re- 
cently surrendered its charter, its 
spirit still marches on unabated. Its 
spirit joins with those of other more 
recently organized movements which 
hate Negroes or Jews, or both, and 
Catholics in addition. 
Over a dozen such movements have 
sprung into being since the war. 


sometimes 
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Some are organ-° 


Strangely enough, all claim to be 
intensely, super-intensely, American. 

While it is true that several of 
these movements have been organ- 
ized purely as rackets, with their 
organizers willing to beat the tom- 
toms for any brand of bigotry which 
will bring in the shekels, there are 
others which are not so much in- 
terested in the contributions they 
receive as in the damage they can 
do to those whom they hate. These 
movements sometimes spring from 
frustration along a certain line. 
Sometimes they spring from the 
jealousy which arises from either 
an inferiority complex or a proven 
weakness. Very often they spring 
from a sheer ignorance of the nature 
of the things they hate. In any 
event, the movements are always 
destructive, never constructive. They 
are not constructive even where the 
best interests of their own followers 
are concerned, although they some- 
times temporarily appear to be so. 

For example, in several instances 
of racial troubles which have oc- 
curred in Northern industrial cen- 
ters within the past few years, we 
find white industrial workers, par- 
ticularly those with rather minor 
skills and comparatively little except 
muscle to offer, inciting persecution 
of Negro workers. While the re- 
sulting persecutions were often ex- 
pressed in many ways, their basic 
cause could nearly always be traced 
to a fear of successful industrial 
competition by the Negroes. The 
white workers involved did not fear 
Negro weakness, they feared Negro 
strength. Instead of strengthening 
and improving themselves so that 
they could successfully meet this 
competition, thus bettering not only 
themselves individually but the na- 
tion’s industrial pattern as a whole, 
they decided to stay as weak as 
they were but to eliminate competi- 
tion and thus the necessity for im- 
proving themselves. In the long run 
they hurt themselves as much as 
they temporarily hurt their Negro 
competitors. 

The Negro worker did not lose 
any of his ability: he simply was 
denied an opportunity to use it. 
The white workers involved denied 
themselves the opportunity of in- 
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creasing, through necessity, their 
ability and value. In the final 
analysis it was they who lost. 

In religious bigotry we find 
several current causes. The bigotry 
expressed by the rank and file of re- 
ligious sects against other sects 
often arises from an abysmal ig- 
norance. For some reason not easy 
to explain, many people hate every- 
thing they can not or do not under- 
stand. They hate foreigners simply 
because they do not understand their 
ways, customs, and language. In- 
stead of trying to understand these 
points of difference, they try to 
destroy them. 

Sometimes petty hatreds deny all 
reason. For example, many Protes- 
tant sects use the Cross in their 
churches. The pulpit coverings may 
have a Cross embroidered upon it. 
Many of their members wear small 
Crosses, the men as a lapel emblem, 
the women as part of a_ necklace. 
Yet, put the Corpus upon the Cross 
and the resulting Crucifix becomes 
an object of hatred and its wearer 
a victim of their ill will. These 
persons look upon the Crucifix as 
the mark of the Catholic Church and 
of Catholics and so, hating both, 
hate the Crucifix. One is baffled in 
trying to explain this attitude. 
Since they profess Christianity, 
what significance can a Cross pos- 
sibly have to them unless they re- 
gard it in relation to the Crucified 
Savior? It is nothing short of re- 
markable how many persons pro- 
fessing Christianity will pass a 
publicly displayed Crucifix with 
stony stares or disdainful glances, 
but would regard a simple Cross in 
the same place with reverence. Ex- 
plain that one in the light of reason 
if you can. Naturally, such persons 
smile in derision when they see 
Catholics blessing themselves with 
the sign of the Cross. In many 
sections of our democratic nation, 
the making of the sign of the Cross 
in public is regarded as tantamount 
to committing a public indecency. 
Yet many of these same _ persons 
spend part of their Sunday church 
services bellowing “to the Cross I 
cling.” If inconsistency were jewels, 
they would find themselves so heavi- 
ly bedecked they could scarcely 
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walk. Might one, I wonder, respect- 
fully suggest that they take stock of 
themselves, their beliefs and their 
reactions? 


One is also caused to wonder why 
some white Catholics who regard 
catholicity, universality, as a mark 
of the true Church, accept this mark 
without question and at the same 
time either deny Negroes entrance 
to their churches or else assign them 
to a certain section of back seats. 
They remind one of the Pharisees of 
the days of Our Lord. Speaking of 
them and their snobbishness Our 
Lord tells us that “unless your jus- 
tice abound more than that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, you shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
And if you salute your brethren 
only, what do you more? Do not 
also the heathens this?” One can 
only stand aghast at the rashness of 
those Catholics who criticize God’s 
wisdom and His choice of colors in 
His creation of His human family. 
What is pleasing to God should cer- 
tainly be acceptable to mere man. 
Those Catholic individuals who de- 
plore bitterly the bigotry to which 
they are subjected should read care- 
fully the parable about those who 
seek motes in the eyes of others 
while suffering beams in their own. 
They should wash the inside of the 
cup as well as the outside. Bigotry 
is bigotry, no matter where or by 
whom practiced. Those who expect 
justice must render justice. 


How about the religious bigotry 
practiced by others than the rank 
and file, by religious leaders? A 
great deal of it does not stem from 
a misplaced Christian zeal, but 
rather from frustration and jeal- 
ousy. One who understands the 
faults and weaknesses of human na- 
ture can see readily why some of 
the leaders of those 
members at one 


sects whose 
time numbered 
nearly al] the American population, 
which was. then 100% 
churched, and who now find the 
country considerably more than 50% 
unchurched with most of the defec- 
tions originating in their own sects, 


nearly 
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feel jealous of those which show 
continuous and healthy growth. 
Frustrated in their endeavors to 
maintain the leadership of creeds, 
they succumb to the destructiveness 
of bigotry rather than turn to the 
constructiveness of trying to uncover 
what is wrong within their own 
boundaries. Furious in their frus- 
tration, they seek to belittle the vir- 
tues which cause others to succeed 


where they are failing. Their 
bigotry does not come from a feel- 
ing of superiority, but from one of 
inferiority. They become intolerant 
of any success which they cannot 
achieve for themselves and only for 
themselves. 

Bigotry is today one of America’s 
greatest problems. It is neither 
Christian nor democratic. Yet it is 
on the march in our very midst. 


AGIN THE LAW’ 


ELEANOR mM. MARSHALL 








If you feed a cow or hog 
on Dayton’s sidewalks, the 
police will make you pay 
for it. 
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In Cleveland, Ohio, it is against the 
law to operate an automobile with 
someone sitting on your lap. 







Don’t smoke your pipe, 
cigar, or cigarette’ in 
Cleveland’s cemeteries. 


“ 
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TRE EMANCIBATIORN 
OF YOUTR 


ITH the passing of Dog Days 

the show windows of the 
stores are again filling up with 
school togs and pencil boxes. 
Youngsters in stiffly starched outfits 
are moving in more orderly bands 
to and from school, the girls with 
books and tablets in their arms, 
the boys with mitts or newspaper 
pouches strapped to their bicycles. 
The tan of three months’ exposure 
gives a healthy appearance to 
these children. They have been al- 
lowed to play in pools and parks, 
to loiter long after dark on city 
lots, and to lie abed until mid- 
morning. It has been vacation time 
and bodies have demanded a res‘. 





And now they are going to work. 


Prefixes and suffixes, sentences 
compound and complex for tiny 
tots; book reports and chemical 
formulas for teen agers; this is the 
program for the next nine months. 
Well, perhaps, for 
“sentences” belong to grammar, 


not exactly, 


and grammar is out-of-date. Suf- 
fixes and prefixes belong to scien- 
tific spelling, and spelling is Vic- 
torian. Book reports are too formal 
and too difficult. Besides, they 
would be made from Colored Com- 
ics if made at all. “‘Movie Mo- 
tives’”’ or “Stellar Standards” are 
more appealing to modern minds. 


TRE PRICE OF VACATION 


wine vacation is receding in- 
to the dim past, soon be- 


yond recall, it behooves fond par- 
ents and guardians, teachers and 
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pastors to evaluate that sun tan 
and that distant dreamy look as 
pupils file back into their benches. 
Those minds have not been inac- 
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tive and those heads are not empty 
this September morning. Would 
that some of them were. That 
beautiful and salutary coat of tan 


September 
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has in many instances cost a price. 

Vacation for most children mean 
three things. It means that the 
school house is locked or, if the 
building is open, it means that the 
floors are being waxed, the black- 
boards are being painted, the 
benches re-conditioned as the ini- 
tials of last year’s occupants are 
obliterated and the marks of last 
year’s vandals as far as possible 
are removed. Secondly, it means 
that attendance at Church services 
is no longer obligatory—at least 


HE body cult has become a 

form of sun worship. Bathing 
gave some kind of legitimate ex- 
euse for removing all the clothing 
decency allowed at the beach. But 
those stripped to a G-string did 
not intend to go bathing. They 
were enjoying the sun—and the 
attention of the men. Then the 
same style of undress became the 
vogue on the streets, presumably 
again to get the benefit of the sun. 
But why go into the movie houses 
in such garb? There is no sun 
there. And please don’t tell me 
that the “‘little things’’ (some 
wearers must tip the scales close 
fo 200 pounds) do not realize 
what they are doing. | know they 
do. It fell my lot to sit next to two 
of them without their noticing me 
for some time. Then when my Ro- 
man collar caught the eye of one 
of them, she whispered something 
into the ear of her companion and 
the two changed seats. Before 
they had made the discovery they 
were exploiting their nakedness to 


between Sundays. Confession, a 
monthly practice during school year 
even for the least religious, is 
omitted from May to September— 
just when most needed. Daily Com- 
munions fall off to a trickle and as 
the children are hard to find even 
on Sunday morning, and this expe- 
rience seems to be general, one 
wonders where they fulfill their 
Sunday obligation. Thirdly, vaca- 
tion means absence from home, 
sometimes on a visit with relatives, 
but often on a street corner, at a 


SCANTIES 


the full, hitching up their shorts 
and draping their legs over the 
seat in front of them. If they did 
not feel guilt, what difference did 
it make that they were sitting next 
to a priest? 


Mary E. McGill in Our Sunday 
Visitot for August 3 appealed to 
our women and girls to dress mod- 
estly. “Addressing women and 
girls today,” she wrote, “| would 
remind them to be prudent bearers 
of lighted candles of virtue. Pagan 
women and others in our country 
appear on the streets, on the high- 
ways, in their yards, and else- 
where than on the beach, practi- 
cally naked. Even some of the so- 
called respectable ones make 
“‘passes” at the men. Then without 
sense of guilt, indignantly they are 
amazed that a weak or a suddenly 
stirred man should grab them.” 


If you have not read Miss 
McGill's page, try to obtain it. It 
isn’t the taste of the men at all 
that is at fault here. It is the weak- 


filling 
around. 
Visits to relatives, whether city 
dwellers or farm dwellers are usu- 
ally a wholesome experience, and 
those vacations are probably most 
enjoyable and most _ beneficial 
which are spent away from the 
customary surroundings. But the 
youthful gangs one sees tearing 
up and down the streets in old and 
new cars, on scooters and bikes, 
going to and coming from ques- 
tionable places raises suspicions. 


station, or just roaming 


ness of the women to go against 
the current. Styles are their mas- 
tersand theymake obedientslaves. 


The United Press under date of 
August 7 reports that “Christian 
Dior, new French designer whose 
ideas have shot like adrenalin 
through Paris’s war-weary fashion 
world, has once more shocked a 
blase audience in this week's fall 
and winter shows—this time with 
the unbuttoned bodice ...a dress 
of fire engine red, high necked 
and simply cut but unbuttoned to 
the waist. The mannequin wore a 
pinkbrassier. The audience gasped. 
Unbelievers, they thought the man- 
nequin had forgotten to button up. 
But she tossed her head and swung 
slowly around. ‘The men like it, 
you know,’ a Dior saleswoman 
whispered to the dubious.” 


This, while the Sunday Visitor 
pleads with women to “Cover the 
knees and hide the bosom curve.” 
Which will it be, God or Pagan 
Fashion? 


THE LAND OF FLICKER 


i’ not the cheapest, surely the 
closest at hand as a diversion 
is the moving picture house. Here 
in the darkness and among com- 
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parative strangers anything goes. 
What the screen depicts is one 
source of concern; what is going on 
in the seats is another. The long 
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clinches and passionate love-mak- 
ing on the screen is met by the 
goo-gooing of silly girls. Recently 
a young girl was so impatient at 
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the slow approach of the climax 
that she was heard to say aloud: 
“Hurry up — kiss — KISS!’ Every 
time there was a demonstration of 
passionate love on the screen— 
and that was nauseatingly fre- 
quent—this girl would throw her 
arms around her companion and 
squeal like a mouse. The radio 
jibes at the bobby-soxers for 
swooning at certain singers are not 
unfounded. Scores of giddy gals 
gushed all over the place at the 
screen appearance of their movie 
idol. Emotionally they were giving 
all they had. 

In its news section of August 8, 
the Chicago Tribune takes issue 
with the police over their action 
against the crime wave of sex de- 
linquents. On one page of the pa- 
per are the accounts of a bartender 


criminally attacking a 20 year old 
girl, a 50 year old janitor taking 
indecent liberties with an 8 year 
old child, a 26 year old man mo- 
lesting two 14 year old boys, a 39 
year old man for lewdness in a 
public place, a 33 year old man 
for eight charges of lewd behavior, 
a 27 year old man seized while 
peering into the window of a girl's 
room. The blame for this wave is 
placed on “taverns, gambling hells, 
and houses of prostitution.” Yet 
on another page of the same edi- 
tion of the paper are the movie 
ads of that day: The Hucksters, ad- 
vertised as “Bold as the book,” 
Lucrezia Borgia, “Intimate Secrets 
of the Naughtiest Lady in History,” 
Hotter than Ecstasy which was a 
Condemned picture; Fall Guy, 
“Ruined by a she-devil,’’ Chey- 


enne, “a man without a con- 
science” plus “‘screen excitement 
full of love, fear, passion,"’ Slave 
Girl, “lusty laughter,’’ Brute Force, 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty,” 
The Outlaw, “the stark, savage, 
story of the woman who broke 
every rule,”’ The Unfaithful, Dillin- 
ger, “Crime’s Bloodiest Chapter,” 
etc., etc. No, the wave of delin- 
quency is not to be blamed only 
on the “taverns, gambling hells, 
and houses of prostitution’ but 
largely on the movies. Such is the 
mental fare of our youngsters dur- 
ing vacation time. The Legion of 
Decency does not work by itself. 
We must boycott every movie that 
defies the law of God, and those 
parents who allow their children 
to attend pictures indiscriminately 
are responsible for the damage 
that is done. 


UNCONTROLLED EMOTIONS 


EWSPAPERS cannot find space 

any more to publish Church 
affairs. They can hardly find space 
to publish world events. There are 
.so many killings in any given lo- 
cality that the newspaper is hard 
pressed to cover them all ade- 
quately. One man goes berserk 
and slays three in a house, be- 
heading one with a butcher knife. 
Another lays an ambush for a sus- 
pected two-timer and beats him to 
unconsciousness. Two others club 
an aged janitor for no apparent 
reason; two plot the killing of a 
man as he lies in the arms of his 
false lover. Another kills a child 
because “he felt the urge to 
squeeze something.” This is one 
day’s crop of horror stories. The 
world seems to have lost its hold 
on emotions. The murderers are 
captured and at once they say, “‘l 
don't know what made me do it. 
| just felt the urge to kill.’’ “Come 
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and get me before | kill someone 
else.”’ 

It is the logical outcome of emo- 
tions allowed to run riot. Fear of 
repression has become such that 
parents and teachers are afraid to 
exercise any control. It is time we 
were learning to repress our emo- 
tions in the right sense. We must 
control our passions. 

It is the purpose of Catholic 
schools to teach this. The child 
taught to give up a piece of candy, 
to keep silence, to practice obedi- 
ence is learning control. When the 
urge rises to squeeze something it 
can then be overcome. Self-denial 
and mortification are unheard of 
outside the Catholic school and 
unfortunately they are not being 
stressed much in the Catholic home. 

Vacation means for many the 
lifting of all bans, the removal of 
all restrictions. That is why vaca- 
tion is often an expensive thing, 
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resulting in freedom from school, 
from home, from church, freedom 
from clothes, freedom from virtue 
—total emancipation and liberty 
of expression. Yet, paradoxically, 
those who have liberated them- 
selves from the law of decency 
and virtue have in doing so be- 
come slaves to fashion and to vice. 
Emancipation is only jumping from 
safety to moral ruin. 

The trek of the sun-tanned chil- 
dren back to the schoolroom 
means that our teachers, at least 
in Catholic schools, have nine 
months in which to put this lesson 
into the minds and hearts of the 
children. If suffixes are outmoded, 
if complex sentences and mixed 
fractions are too hard, then at 
least let us teach the children to 
control their lower natures, to obey 
the law of God, and to thumb 
their noses at fashions that menace 
modesty. 
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CHRIST HUNGERS IN 









FURODBE 


Editor's Note: The distant rumblings of impending war, the political 
jockeying of the world's capitols, and the local labor bickerings may 
easily cause us to forget that there is still in the wake of the recent war 
thousands of wrecked towns and millions of displaced and starving 


persons. 


Each one of these persons is a creature of God, destined 


for an everlasting iife. We are not worthy of the name Catholic unless 
our hearts go out to these suffering persons. Take the time to read 


this account slowly and then ACT! 


directions for acting. 


HE mechanized, calculating hor- 

rors of war have caused a 
second catastrophe in Europe and 
Asia—HUNGER. On this second 
battlefront it is especially the aban- 
doned children and babies who suffer 
unbelievable physical torments and 
spiritual harm. Jesus Christ, in the 
person of His Holiness Pius XII, 
pleads for them. He pleads for the 
material and spiritual support of 
Americans, who have been spared 
such desperation and abjéct help- 
lessness. His Holiness is deeply 
pained because immense crowds of 
little ones are dying of hunger, and 
are being destroyed by tuberculosis. 
“All those living in wealth should 
remember that poverty, hunger and 


nakedness of children will accuse, 


them implacably before the Divine 
Pity, if their souls should not be 
moved The cry of children is 
rising over lands made desolate by 
war. Hungry, cold, crippled they 
are calling alas in vain, for a mother 
who could soothe them, for a gentle 
hand that could soothe their aching, 
tired bodies. City streets are sadly 
echoing with braggart shouts and 
hollow laugh of mere children, de- 
fenseless and guideless as they slide 
along the ways of vice and crime.” 
In the spirit of humility, united with 
Christ in His Passion, Who writhes 
in pain, and writhes in love for 
these children, let us beg for the 
grace to feed His Lambs. 


As members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, we are members one of 
the other, each working for the good 
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At the end of the article are 


of the organic whole. Through 
Christian solidarity and unity of ac- 
tion, guided by the Holy Ghost, 
much can be accomplished for these 
forgotten children. Countless mil- 
lions of little ones, and displaced 
persons, have not even the remnants 
of homes in which to live. They 
exist like animals in rat infested 
cellars, dig holes in forests, sleep in 
bombed out gutters. For food, they 
forage among garbage. Added to the 
constant misery of these wandering 
waifs, are the memories of repeated 
violence of bombings, of loved ones 
spattered in death on the streets. 
Mothers, daddies, brothers, sisters 
butchered or gassed in concentration 
camps. Their past life has been a 
nightmare. Their present living is 
an agony. Their future rests within 
our hearts and hands. 

In the midst of such deplorable 
desolation, it is truly Jesus Christ 
who thirsts, and hungers, and aches. 
It is an apostolate most precious to 
His Agonizing Heart, to give per- 
sonal, constant care to these count- 
less hordes of children of all creeds 
and nations. If they do not receive 
our immediate help, they will be lost 
to the Kingdom of Heaven forever. 
Then can we expect communism bar- 
baric totalitarianism, and because of 
our sin of omission, share in its 
guilt. 

Eight hundred million people are 
at the point of death from starva- 
tion. Thousands die daily—babies, 
children, adults, saintly priests, 
heroic nuns, because they have no 
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bread. War victims, they look to us 
for Christ-like tenderness during 
these black days of total hunger, and 
approaching freezing winter. They 
look to us for the food we can so 
easily share and send. In extreme 
poverty, they rejoice in cost-off gar- 
ments, with which to clothe their 
bony bodies. Tiny babies are naked, 
except for scant covering of old 
newspapers. Rags and burlap bags 
are luxuries. The aged crouch on 
steps of churches for shelter against 
the rain and snow. In Palermo, 
Sicily, they are often picked up at 
morning dead in the doorways. 


CHINA 


Conditions in China are such that 
one priest buried 400-500 corpses 
daily. Six thousand abandoned chil- 
dren in his province had for their 
daily ration roots of grass, leaves, 
bark of trees. Others became can- 
nibals. These children came to Fa- 
ther Lawrence Mahn (Macao, 
China) crying, screaming, extending 
languid little hands, imploring for 
food. Father had none to share 
with them. He had no food for him- 
self. He baptized the little crea- 
tures, “then we could only give a 
few twists of dry straw around their 
bodies, stiff and blue with cold, put 
them into rows and leave them to be 
called to join the thousands of little 
children who had departed for 
heaven on the preceding day.” 


JABAN 


In Japan we find the subtle forces 
of evil untiringly active. Extreme 
poverty exists. No clothes, no food 
for children, who sleep in the streets 
and damp subway cellars. Unknown 
hundreds want to know about the 
“religion of love.” In one school, 
badly bombed out, there are 42 nuns 
in the community, 70 students board- 
ing, 900 day pupils. 


“There are countless families to 
whom Reverend Mother must 
give food daily, for they have 
neither material nor money and 
would starve without the help 
she gives of her own poverty. 
Many souls are being won to the 
Faith, in spite of the fact that 
acceptance of atheistic doctrines 
means ‘that one’s dinner box is 
filled. War is far worse, but 
two years of want when war is 
over, tries the Japanese faith 
and strength to its utmost.” 


(Mother E. Britt, Seishin Gakuin, 
Sankocho Shiba, Tokyo Japan) 
Jesus Christ freezing, dying. Jesus 
Christ riding in cattle cars (not fit 
for cattle) in the person of His 
Mystical Body—thrown out and 
dumped at railroad landings in a 
country strange and barren. To die 
of neglect, or live because we love 
him? The last dumping at this 
Hungarian borderline place, included 
remnants of 80 displaced families. 
Nuns of the Social Mission of the 
Holy Ghost caring for 200 aban- 
doned babies reclaimed these suf- 
ferers, and offered them the warmth 
of God’s Love. (Rev. Mother, Be- 
thania, Szikszo Abaujm, Hungary.) 
They are waiting for our suits, 
coats, dresses that hang in the closet 
protected against moths. Suffering 
in Hungary is extreme, where the 
bitter cold bursts open the children’s 


hands to the very bone marrow. 
Their feet cut, bruised, swollen from 
lack of shoes, leave the impress of 
blood in the glistening snow. White 
little faces, transparent from 
hunger, are listless and robbed of 
the laughter that is the joy of child- 
hood. With their “eyes that trust 
and plead and accuse” they look to 
us for life. Privation is as great in 
individual families, as well as in In- 
stitutions. Similar conditions exist 
in Poland. 


AUSTRIA 


How much despair lives in the 
hearts of Austrians? Rev. Otto 
Leisner, S.J., Director of the Sodali- 
ty of Our Lady, pleads for food, 
clothing, shoes for the youth and 
aged. Nourishment needs of the re- 
ligious themselves are urgent, that 
they may continue strenuous rehabi- 
litation for Christ. The effects of 
malnutrition among the children are 
pitiable, since the weekly ration of 
food is sufficient only for three days’ 
nourishment. Father Leisner writes: 


“We are in extreme want of 
fuel so that many people have 
nothing for heating, lighting, 
cooking. The rations we get 
are very poor and insufficient. 
How long is it going to continue 
thus? Most of the younger 


generation have become dis- 
couraged and have no interest. 
They just look for amusements 
and diversions. For more seri- 
ous thought they are lacking not 
only in interest but also in 
physical force. I thank you 
most heartily for the valuable 
contents of the parcels you sent 
me. The suit which seems al- 
most new will be quite fit for 
one of our priests. There is 
great want of clothes and 
underclothing as it has oeen im- 
possible for years to get these 
things. People possess worn 
out clothes only. The thread 
and needles brought great joy. 
I gave them to the man who 
does all the mending and patch- 
ing in our house. He needed 
them most desperately. We 
shall be grateful for every 
single parcel of food, clothing. 
In the name of all our fellow 
Sodalists I thank you for your 
charity work. May our Lord 


and His Holy Mother bless 
you.” 
(Rev. Otto Leisner, S.J., Wien I, 
Seitzergasse 3, Austria.) In one 


Dominican Convent, 90 nuns care 
for 500 orphans, 50 displaced per- 
sons. (Konvent Der Fr. Domini- 
kanerinnen, Wien XIII, Hacking, 
Schlossbergasse 17, Vienna, Aus- 
tria.) 


FIERCELY HUNGRY CHILDRENS 


FTER war ceased, thousands 

of abandoned children wan- 
dered into Palermo, Sicily, Italy. 
Marching in armies of their own— 
homeless, diseased, naked, starving. 
Many of the boys and girls formed 
into groups, with tendency to become 
juvenile delinquents. Others suffer- 
ing severe physical injuries from the 
bombings, were sickly. Their bodies 
were blue from exposure in the rain, 
and many were covered in vermin. 
Such conditions were heartbreaking 
to the nuns and priests of various 
Orders. Dr. Pietro Leone, of the 
Franciscan Children’s Hospital, 
worked heroically, with limited sup- 
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them. Palermo’s 
Catholic women, headed by Mrs. 
Leone formed the “SIAMO CON 
VOI ASSOCIATION” (WE Are 
With You), to reclaim these little 
ones for Christ. They depend on 
the charity of Americans to operate 
their 33 Institutions, hospitals, or- 
phanages, rehabilitation centers and 
Camps for the children, and homes 
for the aged. (Siamo Con Voi As- 
soc. % Dr. P. Leone, Via Liberta 26, 
Palermo, Sicily, Italy.) 

Fortified by the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, it is possible to reach in 
under this chaos, and restore all 
things in Christ. Divine Love is the 


plies, to cure 
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measure of all things. Love, re- 
placing hatred, can change the 
situation in Germany. With no food, 
or prospect of food to quiet their 
hunger, the German people grow to 
less than shadows. They too, be- 
long to Christ! In Heaven we are 
not numbered as German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, Polish, Italian, Ameri- 
can, but as the children of God the 
Father. In addition to total hunger 
and nakedness, they bear in their 
hearts complete desolation. They 
are hated by a civilized world. 
Justice belongs to the Omnipotence 
of God. Charity is the exquisite 
flower that Our Lord has dropped 
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into the hands of humans, that we 
may share its beauty with those who 
live in darkness. The Germans 
want our spiritual love. Priests and 
nuns depend upon us to care for 
children, confused with much suf- 
fering. Rev. Wilhem Klein, S.J., 
Priesterseminar, (20) Hildesheim 
Bruhl 16, Provinz Hanover, British 
Zone, Germany, writes: 


“Your wonderful parcel arrived 
here today and wiil do a lot of 
good for abandoned children. 
How many of them are in our 
destroyed city here! I promise 
you the prayers of the poor and 
my own prayers. I wonder if 
anyone can imagine all the 
misery in Germany, stil! grow- 
ing from day to day. We thank 
God He gives you a Christian 
heart for helping us.” 


A young mother, whose Doctor- 
husband is so starved that he can 
hardly work writes: 


“It does us much good to have 
your friendship at a time when 
the German people are exposed 
to daily humiliations. The suf- 
ferings are very heavy in re- 
gard to the body and the soul. 
We accept them all from the 
hand of God who knows ways 
and means when all men have 
exhausted their counsel. Thus 
He gives us your friendship and 
shows us your noble person who 
helps us in a most wonderful 


manner, with your packages. 
Against the terrible fate of 
starvation one fights with all 


his strength. In the house 
where we live now, live 6 fami- 
lies with 30 persons besides my 


family. It is filled with people 
to the roof top. They have 
nothing with which to clothe 


themselves. In each room lives 
almost a whole family. No one 
is any longer capable of work. 
Let us thank you with all our 
heart, for your love.” 

From a young medical student: 
“St. Anthony to whom you en- 
trusted this package brought its 
contents to us in excellent con- 


dition. Accept my heartfelt 
thanks and those of my Doctor- 
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sister. Part of the clothing we 
gave to our Pastor. In Munich 
there are 45,000 bombed-out and 
refugees who have lost every- 
thing. Unexpectedly your help 
came to us as from the Holy 
Ghost. What we possessed we 
had to leave behind. Nothing 
new can be purchased. No sta- 
tionery, no shoes, no socks, sew- 
ing needles, clothing. No soap. 
Much worse than any other 
need is hunger. The past winter 
was very hard. The little wood 
lasted one hour per day. Please 
entrust St. Anthony with an- 
other package for us. God will 
reward your love, He whose 
servant St. Anthony and all of 
us are.” 


From a family in Budapest, Hun- 
gary: 


“I cannot express our happiness 
with your parcel from America. 
When I opened the box I wept 
because of joy. One fine article 
after another, warm trousers, 
2 fine dresses, blouse, shawl. 
Meat, lentils, noodle soup. This 
is the first costume for my 
daughter so she can go to 
Church. One dress fits me. 
The trousers go to my son, he 
has nothing at all. We have no 
fuel, no shoes. The Hungarians 
did not want the war which de- 
stroyed everything. Especially 
the innocent children suffer. We 
could live in peace and charity 


as Our God wants it. May He 
bless you, forever for your 
generosity.” 

From all over the world come 


heart-breaking appeals, from Religi- 
ous, from children, and from adults. 
It is a call of Christ. Many of us 
together can help. A few alone can 
do very little. If you are able, 
please heed the following directions 
and do what you can to relieve the 
suffering of our fellowmen, for who 
knows, our day may be coming! 


1. The weight of the boxes allowed 
varies with the country. The 
weight varies from 11 to 44 
pounds. The postage is 14¢ per 
pound, slightly higher for Aus- 
tria and Hungary. It is best to 
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consult with your local postoffice 
about these variations. 


2. The parcels may measure up to 
42 inches in length. The length 
and width combined are not to 
exceed 72 inches. 


Go 


Customs form should be filled 
out, giving the value of the 
clothing or contents. 


4. The parcel should be securely 
wrapped in heavy paper, sealed 
with tape, tied with string or 
rope and addressed. Write on 
each parcel: GIFT—GENERAL 
LICENSE—G. POST. Then at- 
tach the yellow sticker of the 
customs. Delivery takes from 
six to eight weeks. 


5. For addresses, in addition to 
those given in this article, write 
to Doris Ann Doran, 221 Morris 


Ave., Providence 6, Rhode 
Island. 
6. CARE Boxes containing 21.5 


pounds of food, may be ordered 
from and are shipped by CARE, 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York, the cost is ten dollars 
per box. 


7. The most needed items are cans, 
cereals, macaroni, milk (KLIM 
or condensed), sugar, rice, flour, 
shortenings, meat, dehrydrated 
fruits, soups, coffee, tea, pud- 
dings, candies, etc. New and old 
clothing and shoes. 


Your reward will be Jesus Christ 
Himself. Your sacrifice becomes a 
consecration, and motivating the 
work for love of Him increases vir- 
tue in the soul of the giver, humility, 
charity, constancy. Sharing with 
Christ produces interior dispositions 
of gentleness, compassionate under- 
standing. The spiritual friendship 
gives your new friend faith to live 
in the midst of physical ruin and re- 
joices heaven. It refreshes the blood- 
caked, swollen lips of Christ on the 
cross, suffering in every extremity 
with the shadow of a child in Sicily 
—the starving priest in Germany— 
the fiercely hungry little nun in Po- 
land. God’s family becomes your 
family, and His family includes the 
world. 
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What Price 








CHARITY i 


MARIE LAUCK 


ID you ever have to ask for 


help? 

Let’s say you're Mary 
Trasy, who, young and 
brave, married during the 


war. Now you have two children, 
a precarious couple of rooms, and a 
husband who returned from overseas 
still looking fit but whose morale is 
perforated. 


You worked, some. But you found 
the children improperly cared for 
when you worked. You can’t take 
in washings in your upper floor two 
rooms. Your husband’s veteran’s 
pension goes to the corner tavern. 
He never drank before the war, but 
you’re powerless to guide his present 
impulses. 

You keep hoping he’ll make a 
come-back, though—and praying. 


Your own home is in faraway 
Coast Town. You tell yourself you 
should go home; you made a mis- 
take marrying when you did. Then 
you look at your two babies and you 
cannot believe that. You can’t bear 
to leave your husband to his fate, 
you don’t want to seek help at your 
parents’ already burdened expense. 
At faraway Coast Town your plight 
must never be suspected. 
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Lashing about mentally in be- 
wilderment, you face the precarious 
future. For yourself you don’t 
mind. But the baby begins to look 
peaked. For his sake, then, you 
swallow what is left of your pride. 
You steel yourself to enter the 
charity office. . 

What do you find? A motherly 
face that will invite you to confide? 
as on your mother’s shoulder? How 
you’ve yearned to unload, actually 
to ery on her shoulder! 

No, a crisply tailored person di- 
rects you to wait with a heterogene- 
ous group on chairs along a wall. 
The baby gets restless and the 
tailored person balefully glances. 

A worried woman leaps happily 
to her feet as a worker goes past in 
haste. 

“Oh, Mrs. Snit,” the worried one 
cries, “I’m so glad you—” 

“l’m_ sorry, I’m on my lunch 
hour,” states Mrs. Snit sympatheti- 


cally. “Just wait your turn; I’ll be 
back.” 
The worried woman, abashed, 


takes her chair. 
No lunch is served here. The baby 
whimpers, its feeding time and nap- 
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time have passed. Your older child 
clings in silent misery to your arm. 
Your heart lurches at the pathos of 
so small a child having learned to 
suffer in silence—to lend heart to 
your own suffering. 


At last you are admitted to the 
soft cool cubby-hole. The spectacled 
woman exudes a saccharine sentence, 
from the distance that seems so far 
although there is only the desk be- 
tween you. The tone of her sen- 
tence is false, despite its sweetness. 
Her eye has none of your mother’s 
gentle gaze; she looks down at you 
through her glasses like a scientist 
through a microscope at a specimen. 
She keeps her pen poised over a 
printed form. Her crisp voice belies 
the courtesy of the words she utters. 


MUST YOU BARE YOUR SOUL? 


Are you going to stay here and 
answer all her questions? You re- 
coil. The baby stirs in his sleep, 
and you know both babies are 
hungry. You swallow that last 
vestige of resentment. Yes, you are 
the “poor.” You never thought 
you’d be, when you read the “poor 
are always with us.” 
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You are professionally quizzed, 
classified, and in your home even- 
tually, another starched worker 
from that unaccountable distance, 
though she stands beside you, issues 
her professional saccharine maxims. 
She talks about you, your babies, 
your husband and—Thank God!— 
your relief! 


This is modern charity. 


It is professional, indeed. There 
is no pitying the poor, no humiliat- 
ing the hungry with sympathy, no 
neighborly prying. It is rampant 
with dispassionate scientific tech- 
nique. 


Would you rather have a neigh- 
bor’s unprofessional shoulder to cry 
on? to help you with the babies so 
that you can work? to give you a 
housework job, even if there were 
some neighborly prying? Maybe 
some healthy neighborly prying on 
the part of a neighborly husband 
would straighten out your. un- 
balanced husband! 


RADIO FINDS US “ORGANIZED” 


A radio commentator for the 
public welfare dramatized the lot of 
an isolated family in a great city 
recently. The father had a job more 
to his liking than the one available 
in his home community. His pre- 
school-age child was the sole nurse 
for the ailing wife and a newborn 
infant. The charity nurse visited 
and fixed a meal. But this kind of 
charity came around once a week. 
Meals from one week till the next, 
they had none till the father came 
home at night. The children of 
people in this type of city home are 
one to two inches shorter and ten 
to twenty pounds lighter than chil- 
dren the same age in average Ameri- 
can homes. Children! Whom Christ 
loves! Are these children getting 
Christian charity? 


Even Catholic charity is “organ- 
ized” these days. The attitude is 
that charity offices are financed. The 
poor are still with us, yet are of no 
more concern to us. We contributed. 
But what can substitute for human 
kindness? For the sort of charity 
Christ spoke of, not the patronizing 
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Lady Bountiful species, not the “I 
gave, I’m wonderful!” variety. 


SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION OF 
INHUMANITY TO HUMANITY 


Actually, Catholic Action could be 
called upon for no more vital work 
than the organization of a HU- 
MANE SOCIETY FOR HUMANI- 
TY. The Humane Society for Ani- 
mals influenced the building and 
maintenance of elaborate dog 
pounds, expensive enough to main- 
tain plush cushioned, velvet draped 
pens. Yet in the city lock-up people 
are thrown in multiple lots, into 
stinking, vermin-infested cells e- 
quipped with un-mattressed iron 
racks for the first comers’ “conveni- 
ence.” Late comers stand against 
bars or squat on the cement floor. 


Do we expect people treated like 
this to be human beings in their 
dealings with us? 


A “people pound” might be more 
humane. 


In our town, an ex-Chief of Police, 
a Catholic, battled for years to get 
something better than this sort of 
lockup but was shouted down. There 
was no Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Humans. 


Could Catholics have acted? Are 
they busying themselves with the 
common good? Prisoners are people. 
About half of those in the lock-up 
are not guilty, they are held pen- 
ding trial to determine guilt or in- 
nocence. Many are there for minor 
misdemeanors, youths charged with 
breaches of the peace, husbands and 
wives whose marital difficulties dis- 





The Nation's press recently shocked all America 
by photos of the forgotten afflicted. 


Courtesy of Indianapolis Times 
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turbed a neighbor, suspected thieves, 
disorderly persons whose disorder 
grew out of family or neighborhood 
differences, drunkenness, profanity, 
resistance to an officer’s attitude; 
some are offenders against minor 
traffic ordinances. 

The dog pound would be a palace 
compared with the Horror Houses 
maintained under the antiseptic 
name of “nursing homes” for our 
aged. 

The aged are people! 


The Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Human Beings might help 
them a lot! On monthly pensions 
amounting to less than a _ week’s 
decent sustenance, the pathetic pen- 
sioners wander from nursing home 
to nursing home, seeking to live. 
They yearn for the company of 
other “last leaves on the tree of 
life.” They are abandoned by their 
families who have more immediate 
problems. Besides, if a family can 
support the aged person, he isn’t 
eligible for old age pension! 


The Little Sisters of the Poor 
could be filled a hundred times if 
they had the space for all these aged 
derelicts. Many better-off old 
people are working, despite physical 
incapacity, because loneliness would 
be their lot if they didn’t work. 
Why not a Catholic “club” for them? 
They could pay their way, according 
to their ability. Recreation rooms, 
sewing rooms, gardens, and a spaci- 
ous front porch, would be like Para- 
dise to them. With just a kitchen to 
putter in, ex-wives and ex- 
mothers would enjoy a return to 
their beloved arts. With a chapel 
near at hand, they might more 
easily “cram for the finals,” as a 
school girl is supposed to have said 
of her Bible-reading grandmother. 
And what an army of energetic 
Catholic Actioneers these heretofore 
purposeless old people could become! 


some 


To see with what energy the old 
folks approach any purpose that en- 
lists their aid, you need only look 
to some of the social service and po- 
litical ideas that took root in the 
old-folks’ campaigns. According to 
statistics, more of our population 
than ever in history before, will 
soon be unemployed old people. 
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Our mental hospitals are tragically overcrowded. 


Courtesy of Indianapolis Times 


MORE FODDER FOR 
HORROR HOUSES 


Charity toward the mentally af- 
flicted was at one time a real trial 
to the -family. Today psychiatry 
knows the answer for many mental 
patients. Yet our mental hospitals 
are tragically overcrowded. Physi- 
cians will concede that many of 
these committed patients are harm- 
less and some must be turned out of 
institutions before anything 
structive could be accomplished, to 
make room for the harmful cases. 
Patience, care, and medical advice 
followed by the family of the af- 
flicted could reclaim many of these 
tragic persons. Yet families shirk 
the God-given cross onto paid public 
service. The nation’s public press 
only recently shocked all America by 
photos of the lives led by forgotten 
afflicted. Another chore for the So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Humanity! 


con- 
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And where is our charity toward 
the orphan? One-time orphanages 
are replaced by “foster homes.” 
Here are easily placed the desolate 
youngster by organized charities— 
at so-much-a-week sustenance pay. 


Taking in a foster child is more 
than feeding its stomach at so much 
a week. Teaching is more than 
taking—and then talking. It is do- 
ing. It is looking upon the orphan 
as Christ, and treating his as though 
the Christchild had been entrusted 
unto you. All the psychology in the 
world would not rehabilitate a lost 
child if Christ’s precepts were not 
added. 


“Individual differences” is a new 
and glorious concern to the educa- 
tors of today. But by concentrating 
guidance on the singular child, we 
take him apart from his many- 
sided world, an impossible feat. 
Then we try to fit him into a sepa- 
rate niche for which he may indeed 
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be fitted but which in the end may 
draw him away from the happy 
clime of his community and his 
home. The common good may be en- 
dangered. Perhaps in his new and 
streamlined life, he is vocationally 
“adjusted,” but no one cares who 
or what he is and he may lose his 
soul. 


THE WIDOW’S MEED 


Where is charity toward the 
widow today? Suffocated by the 
gorgeous floral display in an unc- 
tuous funeral home, she wrings her 
hands amid the bonneted turnout of 
acquaintances. She goes home to 
empty, comfortless rooms. Neigh- 
bors used to come around with con- 
solation and provender. Rich or 
poor. the offering of homely viands, 


of a prayer, and of a shoulder to the . 


wheel of this earth’s duties, is more 
solid comfort than a _ whispered 
word, a moist handshake,. or a 
bouquet telephoned to the florist. 


Is our charity measured in terms 
of money? When we do a kindness, 
are we more likely to do it for the 
boss than for the office boy? Are 
we more likely to offer sympathy to 
the rich Jones’ than to the cook, in 
bereavement? Do we kowtow to the 
wealthy boy’s parents and snub the 
newsboy’s folks, when both boys are 
sweet on our Susie? 


If we do, then we are bowing to 
this world’s aristocracy. Yet if we 
truly believe, we know that Christ 
Himself is with us always. When 
He comes to us in the Eucharist, He 
is Everything. We possess Every- 
thing. All the world is or has is 
ours, in Him. Possessors of all the 
earth, all that is in or of the earth 
as well as heaven, heirs to Eternity, 
how can we kowtow to any material 
“betters?” 

“Oh,” you say, “but living in the 
twentieth century is different! You 
must do as the Joneses do.” 


Agnes didn’t do as the prefects 
of Rome did. And a lot of aristo- 
erats of this world, and of the next, 
gave the Jones boys a good snub 
when their mores were in opposition 
to those of Christ! 
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Must we earn a living by sacri- 
ficing to Mammon? The Christian 
martyrs gave their lives, not just 


their soft living, rather than make 


that sacrifice! 


The Lord will Provide! The old 
maxim is almost forgotten! Or is 
Faith, twentieth century vintage, 
less sure? 


PEACE—DOVE OR PARROT? 


Talk is cheap. A lot of it has 
been about peace between nations. 
Some of the talk is downright ag- 
gressive, almost like beating down 
opposition with the drumstick of the 
very squab that was Peace. 


Actions speak louder. 


“Peace be with you.” Our Teacher 
enjoined. And, “Teach ye all na- 
tions.” 


Knowing and loving Him, really, 
we could never resist 
Him to friends we love. Does this 
mean rushing at friends with a 
catechism? Hardly. But it does 
mean a less selfish clutching of Him 
into a secret life, a life we hold 
apart from our daily life in the 
workaday world. We act as though 
we are either ashamed of Our Lord 
and Master, or afraid our acquaint- 
ances will steal Him from us, if we 
introduce Him to them. How can a 
Catholic be a rugged individualist, 
and yet believe his Faith? The com- 
mon good must be more important 
to the Catholic than individual satis- 
faction. 


A few days ago, I had a letter 
from a friend. She has a promi- 
nent position in which she tries to 
further the cause of Catholic Ac- 
tion. So much indifference is her 
lot that she thought someone could 
help her elucidate The Catholic Lay 
Persons’ Responsibilities. 


HAVE CATHOLICS 
RESPONSIBILITIES? 


What are these responsibilities? 
If we knew them, could we better 
act? How do we determine our 
duties? We cannot sit down and 
specify stock situations in which we 
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introducing: 


act thus or so as Catholics. Situa- 
tions have a way of coming with a 
split second’s notice. 


For instance, every university 
these days is bursting its dovetails 
with students. A sectarian college 
would respect the teachings of 
Christ, you’d think. Yet a business 
administration major, a Catholic, 
was publicly scorned before the en- 
tire gathering, made an example of, 
because his assigned term paper on 
Communism, had dared to take a 
stand against Communism. The 
young man’s paper was documented 
by quotations from illustrious think- 
ers. The false claims of communist 
leaders were stated, and authorita- 
tive refutation quoted. Why was 
there such a wild-eyed attack upon 
this young man by an educator 
guiding thought development in the 
youth of this non-Communist coun- 
try? 


An educator who uttered a crumb 
of Democracy, or a dogma of Catho- 
licism would not last long in a Com- 
munist country. 


In another class, a professor 
stated that confession was instituted 
as a money squeeze by the church, 
that wealth was taxed as penance. 
A young man proffered the informa- 
tion that he differed, and that he 
happened to be a Catholic. The Pro- 
fessor immediately launched into a 
derisive description of the “worst 
era of civilization” when all the 
world’s politics were besmirched by 
Catholics, and the Pope was the 
worst poisoner in Europe, a Borgia, 
and Confession was instituted in 
order to tax wealthy sinners and to 
enrich the Church. 


The young man had turned purple 
and was stuttering. A woman hap- 
pened to be in this class, a woman 
who had been under fire before. She 
raised a resonant “Doctor, 
you have cited one of the darkest 
periods in the history of the Church 
unfairly as a typical instance. In 
the same period, history records the 
wearing by the rich of sackcloth and 
ashes and the barring of sinners, re- 
gardless of wealth, from inside the 
church, and no taxations of money 
as penance. 


voice. 


Confession was insti- 
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tuted many centuries before the time 
you speak of, and not abused, but 
used in the best psychological man- 


ner. Modern psychologists have 
just begun to discover, and psycho- 
analysts are heralding with new 
joy the very principles underlying 
confession: the baring of the soul, 
the plea for forgiveness, the making’ 
of reparation to others injured, the 
starting of life anew; repressions, or 
sins, forgotten by this facing of 
them, and repairing of their stains.” 


The professor agreed mildly that 
this was so. After class the profes- 
sor received belated information 
from both the woman and the boy, 
who had remembered—too late for 
the edification of the class—their 
early catechism: an outward sign, 
an inward grace, and institution by 
Jesus Christ. 

Herein is an example of an op- 
portunity almost forgotten in the 
rush and hurry of daily duties: a 
use for the catechism which we 
glibly memorized and forgot how to 
apply. 

The responsibility of the lay per- 
son crops up everywhere. The 
purest accident brought a courage- 
ous boy and a vocal woman into that 
class. What other classes never 
hear a Catholic viewpoint? How 
many thousands of street car, cafe- 
teria, dance hall, marketplace asser- 
tions must never be challenged? 

In the schoolroom case quoted, the 
woman spoke with decision to offset 
the decisive authority of the 
teacher’s outlook. Too, she was a 
little unsure of her own history, be- 
ing taken by surprise,. but she knew 
by his assertion that the professor 
must be even less informed to have 
made the remarks he did, and he 
wouldn’t dare challenge her Church 
history if she made herself sound 
convincing. She had not denied his 
charge; she only supplemented it; 
then she brought the discussion to 
the subject originally under fire: 
the psychology of confession. 


LEAD—DON’T PUSH 


In marketplace conversations, 
taunting or decisive challenges are 
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not in order. But gentle questions 
may innocently lead dominant speak- 
ers into asking for the truth. The 
conversation may not have anything 
to do with Catholicism. But every 
day there’s a near-argument on re- 
lated subjects: “The principle of a 
thing!” 


Are petty cheaters dishonest? Is 
it a sin to accept too much change 
from a corporation’s cash register? 
Why is it wrong to take gifts, the 
taking of which may influence your 
spending of the corporation’s money 
with the gift-giver? If only one in- 
dividual cheats, can his actions hurt 
his firm, his associates, his family, 
himself? Why? Should we feel be- 
smirched if we countenance cheating 
in others, even if we don’t cheat our- 
selves? 


Father Farrell, in his “Companion 
to the Summa” says, “To be just, a 
man must look beyond himself: yet 
looking beyond himself, he may be 
amazed, for every man he sees will 
be a twin; an individual and a part 
of the community.” Personal im- 
perfection reflects itself as a mirror 
on all the members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ; socially accepted 
imperfections still lower and de- 
grade all society as well as the in- 
dividual who commits them. 


WHATEVER IT IS— 
I'M AGAINST IT! 


How about a mere griper? Does 
he hurt himself or society? He 
spreads discontent. He destroys 
morale in himself, feeds on disgust 
and discouragement. He may be- 
come an absolute critic of destruc- 
tive power; he may withdraw from 
society and become selfish or anti- 
social. 


Can he hurt the common good? 
Well, there is always the weak to 
consider, who may be influenced and 
whose soul may be lost by taking at 
face value the other’s habitual 
grousing. One who does not create 
good feeling makes bad feeling— 
and he may stir up hate. Certainly 
undertakings for the good by other 
leaders are injured, and the morale 
broken down by a few loud “I’m 
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against it” boys, growling from the 
rear. Eventually a rebellious na- 
ture may develop; the individual 
balks at recognizing order. The 
common good, if not altogether led 
in rebellion, is at least distracted 
from the pursuit of the ultimate 
good. And it’s hard enough getting 
something good accomplished with- 
out derogatory distractions. 


PHONEY STORIES 
IN THE BACK ROOM 


Are “smut alecs” a detriment to 
the common good? We’re all grown 
up, what’s wrong with a funny 
What a beating the Legion 
of Decency takes in “polite” society! 
What back numbers are the fellows 
who don’t laugh! 


story? 


In the individual an observer can 
see a loss of mental alertness and a 
moral bankrupey; as filthy talk 
takes on a habitual quality, hard 
work and effort are lost to the 
softening of the brain from gutter- 
exposure. 


The common good suffers because 
if the accepted thing is lower than 
decent, then the ideals of man are 
not those of Christ. Just the time 
spent in reading filth may be a drag 
down to others by discouraging 
general good reading. 


How can the Catholic layman at- 
tack all these deteriorating in- 
fluences that are eating society away 
at its roots? He has a family to 
support, a salary to earn, a budget 
to meet. He can’t take to the stump, 
become a new street-preacher. 


He might put it into a few words, 
“we must serve one another.” It’s 
hard to do. But if we could just 
look up from our desks and see 
Christ standing there, the difficulty 
would be brushed away. 


HE’S CHRIST IN DISGUISE 


Maybe that pesky office boy wants 
to know what he should do with his 
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future. “Go soak your head in the 
gabboon!” we think, but we can lay 
aside our pencil and pretend he’s 
Christ in disguise come to test our 
patience. 


Maybe it’s the smelly ragatag who 
begs from you and has had the 
crust to follow you to your office. 
If you don’t want him on you for- 
ever, don’t give him the money, but 
tell him so kindly. Suggest where 
he can get real charity: clothes, and 
a job. If you don’t know where, 
find out. He might be surprised, 
amazed that some one took that 
much interest and had that much 
confidence in him. Who knows what 
might happen? Okay, so he probab- 
ly goes out and gets drunk instead. 
At least you acted like Christ, not 
like a Pharisee. And he’ll probably 
not bother you again, because you 
offered him work. 


If it’s just “joying up” your own 
disposition, you can cut down some 
of the miseries around you. You 
may find far fewer gripes in the 
street car, the office, or the restau- 
rant, if you meet each one with a 
counteractant. 


If only in our own hearts is peace, 
then our responsibility to ourselves 
as a follower of Christ is accom- 
plished. Our peace will reflect in the 
hearts of those we know. If we can’t 
figure a way to change even the 
smallest irreligious situation in our 
vicinity; if the wearing away of the 
rock of evil is invisible to the naked 
eye, be assured the rock nonetheless 
will wear. Perhaps a mass action 
by several of the crowd, or the 
family, or the parish, can break 
down such a situation. Be assured 
that the family, the crowd, and the 
parish will all be there pitching if 
the dove of peace has truly come to 
roost in your heart. 


They saw you visit that blind old 
beggar; they watched you encourage 
that orphan newsboy; they enjoyed 
your playful apologetics with the 
corner cry-havocer; they laughed 
when you bought all the lewd comics, 
made them into a bonfire in the 
gutter and roasted weiners with the 
kids; they gasped when you got Mr. 
Prominent to admit, all by himself, 
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that he doesn’t really like filthy 
stories himself. 


They may never accuse you of be- 
ing professional in your approach. 
But did you ever hear a priest or a 
nun call themselves professional? 
Yet they’re the cats’ meow for dis- 
tributing the unrecognized variety 
of charity. Somehow I think maybe 
Christ didn’t call Himself “profes- 
sional” either! 


The people you know will be with 
you for the bigger things, like clean- 
ing up delinquency and graft in 
politics. After all, in modern so- 
ciety everything is organized. But 
it doesn’t have to grow stiff and 
“professional” and lose its grip with 
people as people. Lately the at- 
torneys in Chicago have made head- 
lines by their drive to help the 
average citizen with legal advice at 
fees so small they are actually 
charity for the legal minds involved, 
but fees, nonetheless, so that the 
clients will not feel they are accept- 
ing charity. 


One of the greatest figures in 
modern history, the scientific Sperti, 
has organized the Institutum Divi 
Thomae. His research enables his 
organization to exert unbelievable 
influences for good; the archdiocese 
from which he operates sends con- 
centrates of vitamines and medical 
assistance that have kept alive the 
starving Europeans and Asiatics be- 
fore national help arrived. Thou- 
sands of unheralded boones to man- 
kind have come out of the Jnstitu- 
tum. Without organization, all these 
advantages could not exist. But 
talk with Dr. Sperti, and you'll be 
impressed with his lovable humanity, 
his gentle unpretentiousness, his 
charity of heart—never with a “pro- 
fessionalism!” 


SECRET SOCIETY 
FOR HUMANITY TO MAN 


If in your neighborhood or parish 
fight on some recognized social ill, 
you must organize, it’s the virile 
people’s sensitivity that gives vitali- 
ty to the fight. It was perhaps a 
whimsey to suggest the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Man, but 
the amusing thing is that members 
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of the Society for Preventing Cruel- 
ty to Animals might enjoy the joke 
and lend a willing hand. 

Charity without trumpets and 
peace without the thunder of bombs 
can come only after each little 
group has brought charity and 
peace into its small environs. And 
you may not be hurting the move- 
ment by standing by, alone and 
cynical. But rest assured, you’re 
not helping either, Mr. I’m Not- 
Against- It- But- I’m- Not- For- It- 
Either! 

And suppose you knock yourself 
out, thanklessly furthering the 
cause of charity in our midst? Sup- 
pose you don’t see the neighbors 
suddenly sprucing up their morale 
and helping one another? Suppose 
you’re an unappreciated Pollyanna? 
Well, did anybody hand Christ a 
horseshoe of roses, beribboned and 
inscribed “Success”? 

“They persecute Me; they will 
persecute you!” It’s a promise, and 
He didn’t use it as a threat. The 
martyrs raced to the _ torture. 
What’s the matter with us, anyhow? 
Are we a bunch of lillies? 

What price peace? Persecution? 
Or another war? Or plain, unadul- 
terated, unprofessional Charity? 

The social workers who pride 
themselves on their professionalism 
are often organized into unions, to 
protect their jobs and to take stands 
for higher pay. This is hardly the 
spirit of the altruist charitable 
worker. 

So many of them are agitating for 
higher pay and shorter hours and 
expending their energies on union 
activities that sometimes their 
energy is lost to their social work, 
and their clients’ sorry plight for- 
gotten. 


Have they forgotten, or did they 
ever know, that social work was 
born in the Church? As far as it 
goes from the bosom of the Church, 
so far it deteriorates. While mon- 
asteries and convents took care of 
the needy, charity was handled as 
the essence of Christianity dictates. 
When monasticism was suppressed 
and charity became a duty of the 
state, coldness and indifference crept 
in. 
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HEN a half-dozen working men spend a week 
W in a richman’s house, almost anything may 

happen. But I never would have dreamed 
that we would talk the way we did on the second 
evening of that week. 


Burkhart started the chatter with a whistle and 
a grunt. “What I couldn’t do with this man’s 
cash!” He waved at the ceiling. “I’d be the hap- 
piest plumber in the world.” 

“You might be happy,” John chuckled, “but you 
wouldn’t be a plumber.” 


Thomson raised his bushy eyebrows. “I doubt if 
you’d even be happy.” 

So there we sat in the kitchen of that magnificent 
house, disdaining the overstuffs and carpets in the 
other rooms; and we talked about being happy. 

The summer home of Mr. T. J. Weatherford 
needed repairs and tidying. My son John is the 
gentleman’s personal secretary, so he was in charge 
of the work. Burkhart was putting in some water 
pipes, Joe Lenz and I did a dozen odd jobs along.the 
lines of carpentry and gardening, and Mrs. Lenz 
was there to cook for us and to give the house a 
woman’s touch. We were plain folks, small towners. 
Thomson, though he teaches in our local high school 
and had come out to do an educated man’s work— 
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catalog T. J.’s library—Thomson, I say, for all his 
studying, is just as unpretentious as the rest of us. 
That’s why Burkhart didn’t suspect any hidden im- 
plications in Thomson’s remark. 

A pair of hands still smeary with pipe-joint 
cement were poised in the air. “Not be happy with 
a lot of money? That’s a new one!” 

“What would you do with that money ?” 

Burkhart’s eye meandered over the ceiling. “Well, 
buy a house like this, maybe, and take a long vaca- 
tion.” 

John came to the point quickly with, “Then it 
isn’t money that will make you happy, but the 
things money can buy.” 

“What’s the difference?” 

“It makes a difference in the kind of thing you 
go after. Some men make money but don’t enjoy 
it.” 

“All right, then,” Burkhart conceded, “It isn’t 
Weatherford’s money that would make me happy. 
But a nice house and time to enjoy my family— 
that’s what would satisfy me.” 

“Completely ?”—this from Thomson while light- 
ing his pipe. We all waited for an elaboration on 
his question. He let a cloud of blue smoke encircle 
his challenge: “If you would search all over crea- 
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tion, you wouldn’t find anything to make you com- 
pletely happy.” 

“Sort of a sad world, I’d say,” Joe Lenz drawled 
into the conversation. “I’m pretty happy just 
sitting here and resting.” 

Noticing the twinkle in Thomson’s eye, I thought 
I ought to furnish an opener for him. “You’re the 
one who started this, Thomson. How about telling 
us what you mean; we can’t find happiness even by 
jooking all over creation.” 

Burkhart grunted approval, John moved to the 
edge of his chair, and Joe Lenz squinted to atten- 
tion. 

“Well, if we’re going to look all over creation, 
we'll have to take it piece by piece.” 

“Divide it,” I wondered. “How?” 

Thomson gestured with his pipe and spoke very 
slowly. First, into the things outside of a man and 
then what’s part of him. Now a man is part body 
and part spirit, or mind. Then the things around 
him are either goods he can handle, like money and 
clothes, or some good advantage that he can’t hold 
in his hand, like honor or fame. That covers every- 
thing in the world, doesn’t it?” 

Burkhart’s chin hung in limp amazement, but he 
answered the question with, “Sounds mighty sharp, 
even if I didn’t catch it all.” 

“One at a time, then.” Thomson pointed the 
stem of his pipe at Burkhart. “You’ve eliminated 
the artificial goods when you said it really isn’t 
money that makes a man happy.” 

“Hunh!” objected Lenz, “Judging by the.way so 
many people are working to make money, and judg- 
ing by the way they talk about it with such rever- 
ence, it seems that a stack of cash is the thing most 
likely to make them happy.” 

“And: 

“What does it say?” was Thomson’s retort. 
all laughed and shifted in our chairs. 


Money talks!” I quoted. 
We 


“It says, ‘Food and clothes and cigarettes and a 
lot less work.’ Thomson is right, Joe. Money is 
only good for what it buys.” Burkhart tugged the 
string on a little tobacco bag and rolled a cigarette 
in the palm of his hand. 

“What’s next, Professor?” I asked. 

“Next take all the things that money can buy, 
and happiness won’t be found among ’em. Food 
and clothes and comfort are for the sake of men. 
Men don’t live just for the food and things.” 

Burkhart wanted a repetition of that one, but 
Joe Lenz declared, “That’s easy to Cows 
don’t live to eat clover, but a field of hay is grown 
for the cattle.” 


see! 
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“Well spoken, Joe!” Thomson was warm by now. 
“And if no material thing in all creation can give 
a man happiness, what about immaterial goods?” 

“What would they be?” 

“Honor, fame, a good reputation—which come 
from outside a man; and they’re not material of 
any kind, so...” 

“If a fellow thinks being famous will make him 
happy, Burkhart decided, “then he won’t be happy 
very long. Take big league ball players, for in- 
stance: they come and go as fast as...as...” 

“Politicians, movie stars, famous crooks...”— 
this litany from John. 

“Yeah; and from the way newspaper men and 
photographers are always pestering them, I think 
these famous people must be miserable.” 

“Furthermore, Burk,” came Joe’s drawl, “The 
fellow has to do something big before he becomes 
famous, and being a hero seems to me more likely 
to make a man happy than just the publicity he 
gets.” 

Thomson was ready to move on to another of his 
divisions of creation, but John came in with a dif- 
ferent idea:, “We’re just eliminating possibilities, 
but we’re not finding happiness itself. Instead of 
stabbing around for it, we ought to decide what it 
is and list some requirements. Then we’ll be able 
to figure...” 

Thomson looked well pleased over this idea and 
settled back in his chair. “Start listing ’em, then.” 

“Well, first of all,” John began, his eye seeking 
the glance of each of us around the room, “What- 
ever is the last thing in happiness must be all good 
and in no way bad. I mean ... well, for example: 
smoking is a good thing, helps a fellow relax, pro- 
vides a bit of comfort; but the medics say it’s hard 
on the lungs and heart. What about that?” 

“All good, no bad,” Burkhart reviewed. “Sounds 
pretty necessary for being happy a long time. And 
that would make another ...aah...” 

“Requisite.” 

“Yeah ... we shouldn’t be growing tired of the 
thing that makes us happy.” 

“Completely happy.” 

“All right, that’s two requisites.” John leaned 
his elbow on his knee and thrust out a few fingers. 
“T’d put in a third, too; namely, that it should not 
be some outlandish business that will interfere with 
practical living.” 

“For instance...” 

“The fellow who tells his girl friend, ‘I could 
just sit here and look at you forever!’—let him try 
it for one day.” John’s face got a bit red, and we 
all laughed. 


to 
~] 





Thomson had watched and listened in silence. I 
turned to him and asked, “What about these re- 
quirements ?” 

“They cover the matter very well, though we 
might tack on another one: that a man will find 
complete happiness according to his make-up as a 
man, a person who can think and make free choices, 
not like an animal moved by blind instincts.” 

At this point Mrs. Lenz came over from the other 
side of the kitchen, wiping her hands on her apron. 
“Mercy sakes! This sounds like a school house.” 

“Sit down, Mother,” Joe suggested. “Mr. Thom- 
son is searching creation for happiness.” 

Mrs Lenz. clucked, “Well, there’s some ‘happi- 
ness’ in the ice box, if you...” 

“Good idea,” I declared, and John went to help 


weren’t made to drink beer, but beer is for us.” 
After this pleasant interruption, the rest of us sat 
back and listened while Thomson and John put on a 
regular debate over the matter of thinking. John 
claimed it was the best thing a man could do— 
“highest faculty” he called it—therefore it must 
be the key to happiness. But the professor said 
the thinking existed for the sake of the thing 
thought about. I didn’t understand this part so 
well. After they came to terms, they also checked 
off “loving” for the same reason. 

There was something in the middle of their talk- 
ing, however, which seemed to hit at the root of all 
our talking. Happiness, we all agreed, is being 
completely satisfied, having all one’s desires fulfilled 
or, as John put it, reaching one’s goal in life. 





The calendar sheet was passed around, and we admitted that Thomson had 
checked off every bit of creation. 


Mrs. Lenz pour the beer. Meantime Thomson tore 
“July” off the calendar and began scribbling on the 
back. 

“This will show how far we’ve come in our 
search.” He passed the sheet around for our in- 
spection. Burkhart brightened and admitted he 
hadn’t understood the division before, but now, he 
said he’d bet he knew which one was the answer. 

Joe Lenz suggested we check off pleasures right 
away, since they were the same as food and the 
comforts we had already eliminated. Even the 
pleasures of marriage, which is being abused a lot 
these days—-well, a man and woman aren’t held 
together by the enjoyment of each other; but the 
joy helps to keep them together.” 


John came with the beer, adding, “And we 
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“Mercy sakes,” Mrs. Lenz broke in; “There’s 
nothing left on this paper!” The calendar sheet 
was passed around, and we admitted that Thomson 
had checked off every bit of creation. 

“Come now, Professor,” I said, “Tell us where 
the trick is. If we can’t find happiness in all crea- 
tion, why, what’s left?” 

“Say, Dad, there’s a clue!” John sputtered, but 
slumped back in his chair to think it out. Joe Lenz 
mumbled we had better find it quick, or else there 
would be nothing to live for. Burkhart thought we 
must have skipped something or even that Thomson 
was playing a joke on us. 

“There’s no trick at all,” the Professor assured 
us. “If you can’t find happiness in creation, then 
what about outside of creation?” 
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“Outside of creation? There’s nothing...” 

John bolted upright in his chair, almost shouting, 
“Sure there is, Mr. Burkhart!” 

Then four of us all said in chorus, “God!” or 
“The Creator!” And we laughed triumphantly. 

“Nobody can expect to be happy until he gets to 
heaven,” Mrs. Lenz boldly stated. 

We mumbled assent. Not being used to speaking 
about God, we turned to Thomson. “God is the 
answer, all right, and you’ll find that He fits all the 
requisites John listed a while ago. God is all good, 
and there will be no unhappiness in the happiness 
of possessing Him. We will never grow tired of 
God because we were made just to be happy with 
Him. Also, there is no ‘outlandish business,’ as 
John called it, in making God our way of being 
happy. All we must do is be decent Christians and 
live the way He wants us to.” 

“But why did we have to hem and haw so much 
before we found the answer?” I asked. “All those 
things seemed to have a bit of happiness in them.” 

“Perfectly true,” Thomson said, “because God 
gave us all of creation to use for getting to Him. 
Food and the like keep us alive. A certain amount 


of fun is also necessary. Then in regard to the 
mind and the heart of a man, which John thought 
may be the answer, they are the most important 
part of us. In heaven we'll think about God, or 
rather, we’ll know God, and our mind will be com- 
pletely satisfied, because it will know all it was 
made to know in knowing God. Our heart will love 
God and be contented, because we were made to will 
what He wills. To will what someone else wills is 
the same as loving him. So!” 


After a long silence, Joe Lenz said very slowly, 
“Makes a body want to die, almost!” 

John asked, “How can we be happy in this life 
at all, sir, if full happiness is only to come in the 
next life?” 

Thomson knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
“Just imitate now what you hope to do then.” 

“Think about God?” 

“And love Him. That’s heaven on earth.” We 
all sat very still and stared into space. Thomson 
suddenly chuckled and rose from his chair. “You 
can sit here and praise God all night, if you wish, 
but for me—well, I think it’s His will I go to bed.” 
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URING the war I wrote nu- 
merous articles and stories 


all centered around the 

major theme of the fight of 

the Catholic Church against 

the madness known as Hitlerism 
and especially the sadistic anti- 
semitism that was created by the 
followers of the doctrines of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party of the Third 
Reich. Based upon its own doc- 
trines, the Catholic Church could 
have no alternative but to accept 
the challenge of Hitler which con- 
demned a_ people to extinction. 
While the rest of the world was be- 
ing lulled into a state resembling 
suspended animation, Catholic lead- 
ers in Germany during the early 
days of Hitler’s rise to power were 
quick to see and analyze the false 
assumptions upon which he based 
his course of action in regard to the 
Jews. When Hitler ran out of Jews 
in Germany to prosecute, he manu- 
factured them by the fiction that 
Catholics or Protestants who had 
Jewish ancestors were really Jews! 
While there were many fearless 
Protestant members of the clergy in 
Germany who refused to have any- 
thing to do with Hitler, there were 
also those who had no qualms about 
having their church dominated by 
these madmen intent upon giving 
the world a blood bath. One can not 
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MARLIN LUTHER | 








be a Catholic and advocate 
semitism. 


anti- 
That is a clear unequi- 
vocal statement without any excep- 
tion whatsoever. But a Lutheran 
could follow the principles of his 
Church and be anti-semitic. In fact, 
I am going to make a statement 
which may shock the reader. Anti- 
semitism is inherent in the nature of 
those who follow Luther! 


Every Catholic knows the attitude 


of the Roman Catholic Church to- 
wards Luther and the history of the 
teformation, beginning with the 


31st of October, 1517, when Martin 
Luther nailed up his _ ninety-five 
theses and started on a course of 
action he little anticipated. For as 
late as March 38rd, 1519, in a letter 
to the Pope he wrote, 

“Ah, holy father, before God, be- 
fore the whole creation, I affirm that 
I have never once had it in my 
thought to weaken or shake the au- 
thority of the holy see. I fully ad- 
mit that the of the Roman 
church is superior to all things 
under God; neither in heaven nor 
on earth is there aught above it, our 
Lord Jesus excepted. 


power 


Let no credit 
be given by your holiness to any 
who seek to represent Luther to you 
in any other light.” 

But a year later he was to change 
completely. At Wittenberg he called 
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in question the papal power in an 
academic fashion and at Leipzig the 
debate was still academic. But in 
August, 1520, he issued his appeal 
to the German nobles and broke com- 
pletely with Rome. In that pam- 
phlet he said, “Poor Germans that 
we are,—we have been deceived! We 
were born to be masters, and we 
have been compelled to bow the head 
beneath the yoke of the tyrants and 
to become slaves. Name, title, en- 
signs of royalty, possess all 
these; force, power, right, liberty, 
all these have gone over to the 
popes, who have robbed us of them. 
For them the grain, for us the 
straw. It is time we should cease 
te content ourselves with the mere 
image of empire; it is time we re- 
sume the and with the 
sceptre, our body, and our soul, and 
our treasure; it is time the glorious 
Teutonic people should cease to be 
the puppet of the Roman pontiff.” 
Now if you reread these lines 
several times very carefully, some- 
thing shocking becomes apparent. 
This is practically the voice of 
Nazism some four centuries later 
prattling to the world about the 
German master race who should be 
rulers of the world, who had their 
heritage taken away from them, and 
that the time had come to strike. 
Nazism in this sense becomes the 


we 


sceptre, 
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spiritual grandchild of Luther. And 
you have Luther’s own words to 
substantiate this. 

Now we come to our main thesis, 
namely that the reason Lutherans 
were able to support Hitler was be- 
cause Lutheranism was born in a 
spirit of anti-semitism. I have 
Luther’s own words to prove this 
contention. In 1523 Martin Luther 
wrote a pamphlet entitled, “That 
Jesus Christ was Born a Jew” (Dass 
Jesus Christus ein Geborner Jude 
sei.) In one place he wrote, “they 
are blood relations of our Lord, 
therefore if it were proper to boast 
of flesh and blood, the Jews belong 
to Christ, more than we. I beg, 
therefore, my dear Papists, if you 
become tired of abusing me as a 
heretic, that you begin to revile me 
as a Jew.” In another place he 
says, “It is my advice that we treat 
them kindly ... If we would help 
them, so we must exercise, not the 
law of the Pope, but that of Chris- 
tian love—show them a friendly 
spirit, permit them to live and to 
work, so that they may have cause 
to live with us.” And he goes so 
far as to say, “My advice, therefore, 
is to deal decently with this people. 
So long as we resort to violence and 
lies and slanders—saying that they 
need Christian blood to keep from 
stinking, and heaven knows what 
other idiotic rubbish—and so long 
as we forbid them to work and trade 
and mingle at our side, thereby 
forcing them into usury, how can 
we expect to win them or better 
them? If we wish to help them, we 
must employ not papist law but 
Christian love, we must give them a 
friendly hand, letting them work 
and thrive in our midst, in order 
that they may have reason and oc- 
casion to become of us and with us.” 


Now exactly what did Luther have 
in mind when he wrote this pam- 
phlet? First, he intended to annoy 
the Catholic Church by charging all 
the wrongs and injustices done to 
these people to the Papacy. Second, 
he wanted to convert them to his 
faith. But the Jews of that period 
were much more logical in their 
reasoning than the apostate Luther. 
Going over his words carefully, it 
seemed to them that this man was 
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giving up the Catholic faith to em- 
brace Judaism. So a few of them 
paid him a visit and discussed the 
subject with him. That certainly 
must have been a memorable inter- 
view. 


As time passed and the Jews did 
not turn to this new faith, Luther 
became very bitter. It is at this 
point that we can make a distinction 
in regard to attempted conversion. 
The Catholic Church too wishes to 
convert the Jews. But if they re- 
fuse to be converted, that is the end 
of the matter. No bitterness, no 
animosity, no hates. The mission- 
aries dedicated to this purpose mere- 
ly continue with zeal on their given 
mission and look for willing ears. 
But the Jews were not the only ones 
who had tried to use Luther’s pre- 
scription—Reason in understanding 
what was in the mind of this mortal 
man. For the peasants suffering 
many injustices thought they clearly 
understood the words of Luther 
when he gave them comfort, “With 
a hundred gulden anyone can gobble 
up a peasant a year.” And he even 
denounced those cruel feudal lords 
as hangmen whose only trade was 
to swindle the poor, “such fellows 
were formerly called scoundrels, but 
now we must call them Christian 
and revered princes,” whereas, “they 
are generally either the biggest fools 
or worst rogues on earth.” And in 
1525 there took place what is known 
as the Peasants’ Revolt. Encouraged 
by the words of Luther they rose 
up and castles and their owners 


tumbled. The leaders presented 
what is known as “The Twelve 
Articles of The Peasants.” In the 


third article, they “turned reason” 
upon Luther and said, “It has been 


the custom hitherto for men to 
hold us as their own property, 
which is_ pitiable enough, con- 


sidering that Christ has delivered 
and redeemed us all, without excep- 
tion, by the shedding of his preci- 
ous blood, the lowly as well as the 
great. Accordingly it is consistent 
with Scripture that we should be 
free and wish to be so. Not that we 
should wish to be absolutely free and 
under no authority.” And on the 
30th of May, 1525, they got their 
answer from Luther who said, “I 
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think that all the peasants should 
perish, rather than the princes and 
magistrates, because the peasants 
have taken up the sword without 
divine authority .... No mercy, no 
toleration, is due to the peasants; 
on them should fall the wrath of 
God and of man .... The peasants 
are under the ban of God and of the 
Emperor, and may be treated as 
mad dogs.” A blood bath took place 
and the peasants were crushed to 
the ground, the estimate being that 
about 100,000 perished. For the 
record let it be said they were Chris- 
tians who misunderstood Luther. 
No wonder they called him “Doctor 
Liar.” 


Luther was now ready to attack 
the Jews. In 1543 he wrote a pack 
of lies known as “The Jews and 
Their Lies” (Den Juden und ihren 
Liigen). It was anti-semitism at 
its lowest level. At one place he 
writes, “What are we Christians to 
do now with this accursed, rejected 
Jewish people? I will give my 
honest advice...” And this advice 
consisted of burning their syna- 
gogues and dwelling-houses, con- 
fiscating their prayer books and the 
Talmud, forbidding the rabbis to 
teach on the pain of death, canceling 
their safe conducts, housing them in 
stables or sheds likes gypsies, and 
if all this did not help, expelling 
them. In another place he writes, 
“Our princes, who have Jews in 
their territories, I beg and pray to 
forbid them everything I have men- 
tioned above, to burn their syna- 
gogues and treat mercilessly in all 
things ... If this does not help, we 
must chase them out like mad dogs.” 
He repeats the lies of ritual murder, 
well poisoning and black magic.” 
They are often accused... of poison- 
ing wells, stealing and murdering 
children, as at Trient and Weissen- 
see, etc ... They deny it, to be sure; 
and all sorts of other cock and bull 
stories, so that they are considered 
as not better than dogs—to what 
can we attain among them?” And 
also, “They keep us Christians 
prisoners in our own country; they 
let ug work in the of our 
brows, while they earn money and 
goods, and meanwhile sit by the fire 
and are idle... eat, drink and live 
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HE young man saw her entering the employ- 
ment office of Marlowe and Townley and 
squeezed against his neighbor on the long 
bench to make room for her. She looked 
discreetly -at his shabby clothing before 

sitting down. 


He noticed that her own clothes, though neat, 
were hopelessly outmoded. And he didn’t miss the 
long lashes, the deep violet eyes, the auburn curl 


showing under her antiquated hat, and the coura- 
geous tilt to her chin. 


He was aware that she was trying to study him 
unobtrusively. “Don’t let the clothes fool you,” he 
said humorously. “Many an honest heart beats 
under a frayed shirt.” 


She smiled ever so slightly, then stared at him 
solemnly a moment before asking, “You need a job 
badly, don’t you?” 


“Yes,” he said. “I was dumped out of the army a 
few months ago, just about the same time my 
father lost his war position.” 


“T thought so,” she said sympathetically. “Don't 
you know that this is the lowest paying department 
store in the city?” 

“Anything is better than nothing,” he said. “And 
this strike they threaten to call next week may help 
to boost the pay level.” 

She drummed on her worn pocketbook, and he 
noticed that her hands were well groomed and she 
didn’t use too vivid a nail polish. “How much 
education have you had?” she asked. 


“T had just finished college when the army took 


me. 

“Even if they get their demands,” she said, “I 
still don’t see what a college man could expect from 
Marlowe and Townley. They have the reputation of 
paying the lowest scale in the twenty cities where 
they have stores.” 


“T differ with you there,” he said. “I believe a 
college man could raise himself up quickly to be in 
charge of a department or something.” 


“And then what would you have?” she asked 
rhetorically. “Or don’t you know that they pay 
their department managers less than you’d get 
driving a truck? I still think you should try some 
place else, where there is more opportunity.” 





well on the possessions so hardly ac- justified 


according to 


Luther’s the anti-semitism in Luther, a pro- 





quired by us.” 

Now if you reread these lines 
several times, as with Luther’s other 
statements, a peculiar feeling goes 
down the spine. For these are the 
very things, the very statements the 
Nazis are to make centuries later 
when they start their own anti- 
semitic program. In fact the very 
idea of a concentration camp comes 
from Luther’s own statement to 
house them in “stables or sheds.” 
And every torture inflicted upon 
these unfortunate people can be 
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words. 


If we are going to have a Germ- 
any arise in which thoughts of evil 
play no part, then we must face the 
reality of facts. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church stands ready to play its 
part in the rebirth and reconstruc- 
tion of the Third Reich. Why not 
give her Mother Church the chance? 
German Protestantism based upon 
Luther is bankrupt morally. The 
paradox is obvious. To be honest 
and acknowledge the immorality of 
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testant must then face the fact that 
by a person’s work, ye shall know 
him. Hence, the author of such im- 
morality must be immoral. Hence, 
Luther must be rejected and those 
who follow him return to the fold 
of the Catholic Church. Then, and 
only then, can there be a true spirit- 
ual rebirth in Germany, and the 
Jewish people be given the chance to 
live their lives, following their own 
faith, without fear of the hatreds 
engendered by a most immoral and 
dishonest man—Martin Luther. 
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“But where?” he asked quickly. “Most employers 
are hewing close to the line of paying only a get-by 
salary.” 


She studied his words for a time. “It must be 
very discouraging,” she finally said, “for a fellow 
after finishing college to find himself in your spot.” 
Slowly her eyes developed a fierce indignation. “It’s 
not right! Just think—by the time a man becomes 
a department manager here he generally has about 
three children. How can he support a wife and 
several children on a salary that isn’t even enough 
for two people to count on having any pleasure out 
of life?” 


“The new scale for department managers will be 
five dollars more a week,” he said almost defensive- 
ly. “People will then be able to live—” 


“Exist is the word,” she interrupted. “And even 
that has to be forced down their throats. When a 
man raises himself up that high in an organization 
he should make at least enough to support a family 
without having to borrow money for emergencies.” 


He smiled. “You’ve been reading Swanson of the 
Daily Telegram about this squabble?” 


But she didn’t smile as she watched several more 
job seekers coming in. They were beginning to 
jam the employment office, one more forlorn than 
another. “I have,” she finally answered his ques- 
tion. “I’ve read every word he’s written about it.” 
Suddenly she did smile, in an amused way. “Did 
you read his article of three days ago?” 

“What was it about?” 


“It seems that the two grandchildren of Marlowe 
and Townley, between them, still hold the control- 
ling interest in the company, although the founders 
went their separate ways many years ago and es- 
tablished other companies more important to them. 
Swanson called them Pretty Face Marlowe and Fat- 
head Townley. He said that only the dregs of the 
city came to look for employment in this particular 
store. So that makes us the dregs.” 


“Yes, I read that article,” he said, unsmiling. 
“That was where he said that this store is the 
worst of the lot, and is operated under the most 
deplorable conditions he has ever seen.” 


And her eyes lost their amused expression. “I 
think Swanson has the right angle,” she said. 
“Just look at these faces yourself.” Her beautiful 
eyes flashed. “Personally, I think it’s about time em- 
ployers woke up and shared a little of the plunder.” 


“How badly do you need this job?” he asked 
gravely. 


His question made her flush. “Quite badly,” she 
said. “I have to get a job soon to keep our home 
together. My mother’s a widow, and I’m her only 
support.” 


“You’ve been talking about me,” he said. “But 
how about yourself? You can expect even less here.” 


“A girl is different,” she said slowly, choosing 
her words carefully; “She doesn’t have to make as 
much as a man—she doesn’t have to think about 
saving for marriage, and necessary things like 
that.” 

He spoke argumentatively. “But she has to be 
able to buy herself clothes and things—keep looking 
nice and respectable, otherwise she’ll be out of luck. 
She won’t be able to pick herself a decent husband. 
The employers have been exploiting women long 
enough. Why should a girl work more cheaply? 
Especially nice girls like you?” he added kindly. 


She blushed. “Swanson didn’t mention the girls 
so much, but I think you’re right,” she said. 


“TI don’t think I’ll bother about this job now,” he 
announced abruptly. “T’ll tell you what—let’s get 
out of here and I’ll treat you to a hamburger? I 
have a loose quarter.” 


They found a hamburger stand, and they talked 
for over an hour. She was telling him the plot of 
a current novel and he was laughing gaily when he 
noticed that the man was waiting to be paid for 
the hamburgers. Mechanically, he delved into his 
pocket. He produced a thick billfold, took out a 
bill and threw it on the counter. 


His laugh disappeared as he saw the girl staring 
at the initials on the billfold. “J. T.,” she mur- 
mured in a dazed way. “So you’re John Townley, 
and you’ve been investigating Swanson’s leads, 
dressed like a ragpicker?” 


There wasn’t a spot on his face that wasn’t 
vividly colored. And suddenly she smiled sweetly 
and extended her hand. “I’ve often wondered what 
you looked like, Fathead Townley,” she said, her 
violet eyes ready to laugh. “Meet your partner in 
crime, Pretty Face Marlowe, who didn’t know any 
more than you why the dividends on some of her 
stocks were piling up too fast to spend.” 

He didn’t smile. “When we saw each other as 
human beings,” he said, “human beings in need, it 
gave us something to think about. Everybody who 
works in that place is just as human as you and I. 
We’ve got to do something about their condition, 
Miss Mar—” 

“Violet,” she said. 


Then he smiled. “How appropriate,” he said. 
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Very often when we see great 
throngs of business people passing 
through railway gates on their way 
to home-bound trains, we wonder 
if they are going home smiling. Of 
course they are happy that the day’s 
work is over and they can go home, 
but do they often take grouches and 
the like home? The word home 
should be full of sacred meaning to 
all, but is it? It should strike a 
chord deep down in the heart of the 
most embittered man or woman. 
There is love, joy, laughter in the 
sound, and the softer, deeper tones 
of peace and rest complete the 
harmony of its music. The words 
home and happiness can never be 
utterly divorced from one another. 

But we all know hundreds of 
homes are not happy. And an un- 
happy home is for its inmates the 
most deplorable wretched place in 
the world. 

Why is it that those who possess 
this sacred treasure treat it so 
lightly? Anything does for the 
home folks. What long-suffering 
people they often need to be! All 
day in contact with the outside 
world, our own selfrespect demands 
that we should keep up a semblance 
of cheerfulness, and a certain form 
of politeness to those with whom we 
come in contact, whatever our feel- 
ings are toward them. We should 
never be tolerated in the business 
world if we did not show some con- 
sideration for the feelings of others. 

But when we reach home in the 
evening do we always show the same 
consideration to the home folks? 
No; why should we? we argue. We 
have had enough to put up with all 
day long, we must be free to say 
and do what we like sometimes. 
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And often 
like consists of 
giving short snappy answers to per- 


What’s a home for? 
saying what we 


fectly reasonable questions, and 
shedding an atmosphere of uncom- 
fortable irritability over what should 
be the happiest hour of the day. 
Angry words are uttered, hearts 
that love us are made sad and 
wretched, stiffling efforts on their 
part to welcome the home-coming 
people with loving cheer. Many a 
happy home fellowship is wrecked 
by the ultimate effect of chance 
bitter seeds sown in trifling dis- 
putes entered upon at such an hour. 

Thank God, some of us have dear 
home-folks who are wise and under- 
standing enough to know that 
“getting home time” is not the best 
time for making requests and seek- 
ing information. They see through 
all our irritations. They know it is 
only the result of over-tiredness, 
and they act accordingly. Such 
gifted folks have become “by patient 
watching wise,” and they are of the 
very salt of the earth. But why 
should their love be put to such a 
test? 

Modern psychologists tell us that 
all this is just reaction, the natural 
result of a tired ego readjusting it- 
self when reaching a place of rest 
and refuge. This is all very well. 
But what a much happier world it 
would be if we all took a little more 
time to consider the rights of the 
home-folks, and so guard them from 
these weary home-comings. 

We scrape the mud and dust from 
off our feet before we enter our 
homes. Why do we not do our best 
to dust off all the drabness and 
work-weariness that has settled on 
our minds and hearts before we 
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enter into its sacred portals? 

After all,"how many cares, wor- 
ries, and irritations of the average 
business day can the home-folks 
really sympathize with and help in 
any way, however willing they may 
be to do so? They cannot enter in- 
to all the circumstances, and are 
in no way responsible for them, so 
why should they suffer because other 
folks have tried our _ patience? 
Would it not almost be more worth 
while to risk losing an acquaintance, 
now and again, rather than save up 
all our irritability for the home 
folks, who are not necessarily doing 
anything to deserve it? 

And surely most of our working- 
days bring some happiness and joy- 
spots. Could we not make a habit 
of collecting those to carry home at 
the end of the day? Dwell on the 
happy episodes and humorous inter- 
ludes on our journey home. Our 
faces would then unconsciously 
brighten, and our coming home 
would then be looked forward to as 
the happiest hour of the day. And 
in the hours of night, should sleep 
desert us, we should have no haunt- 
ing memories of hasty and thought- 
less words uttered, which we would 
give the world to recall. Remember, 
too, the emotions and the love of 
those at home might wear out some 
day. 

And think of the many thousands 
to whom the welcome of the home- 
folks at the end of the day is noth- 
ing but a fragrant memory and 
cherish this hallowed hour with them 
while it is yet spared to you. Carry 
joy home with you if you can. It 
will not cost one cent and you will 
be amply blessed, so please go home 
smiling. 
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HOW OLD Is THE HUMAN RACE? 


JEROME PALMER, O.S.B. 


have just finished reading a Washington Service 

Bureau booklet—The Races of Mankind—by 

Maurice S. White. On page 10 the author asks 
the question: “How long has man been on earth?” 
and answers it thus: 


Julian Huxley and A. C. Haddon in We Euro- 
peans have the following time schedule: 


Piltdown Man 

Eoanthropus (Dawn Man) 
Sinanthropus (Chinese Man) 
Chellean Culture 
Mousterian Culture) 
Neanderthal Man { 
Aurignacian Culture 
Cereal Agriculture 
Human History 


1,000,000 years ago 


500,000 years ago 


- 100,000 to 50,000 years ago 


40,000 to 20,000 years ago 
5,000 to 4,000 years ago 
3400 B.C. 


That sent me back to my Douay Bible, where I 
re-read the first verse: “In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth.” There I found the first 
footnote informing me that “In the beginning” re- 
fers to the year of the world 1 (A.M. 1) or Ante 
C., i.e., Before Christ 4004.* 

Something was going to have to give, and I was 
quite sure it would not be the Bible. So I dug out 
my archaeological notes taken during my Scripture 
classes in the Seminary and I found that the age of 
the physical world has been roughly estimated to 
cover some twenty million years, divided into geo- 
logical periods corresponding to the Biblical days of 
creation. It will be helpful to arrange these periods 
into a chart so that we can see the gradual develop- 
ment on earth, culminating in man. He certainly 
belongs to the last million years. Just where he 
fits into that age we shall see. 




































































| DURATION PERIODS ANIMAL LIFE PLANT LIFE BIBLICAL HISTORY 
on! 5,000,000 Earth a molten Ist day: “void & empty” 
£9 | years mass surround- 2nd day: division of 
FS 3 | ed by vapor. waters 
5,000,000 Land crust Carbon graphite | 3rd day: Land appears. 
S years forms into found in Canada | Vegetation bearing seed. 
2 ridges: seas 
S between. 
2 Huronian 4th day: Light and heat. 
Life. Development. 
6,000,000 Cambrian Invertebrates, Mosses, ferns, | 5th day: Creeping crea- 
S years Ordovican fishes, amphibi- water-plants tures. “winged fowls” 
5 | Silurian ans,insects, | seaweed, etc. “whales.” 
. | Erian scorpions, snails, 
é Carboniferous | etc. 
Permian 
oS» 3,000,000 Triassic Gigantic reptiles;| Pines, palms Insects that live in wa- 
oS years Jurassic fish forests ter. Crocodiles. 
— Cretaceous 
is 1,000,000 Eocene Quadrupeds Existing trees | 6th day: Cattle, herbi- 
= years Miocene vorous quadrupeds. 
% ° Pliocene (Man?) 
= Pleistocene 
Palanthropic Man and recent | Cereals, garden | 7th day: Post-diluvian 
Neanthropic animals herbs man. 





When the Bible speaks of the six days of creation, 
we must keep in mind that the original text—the 
Hebrew—uses the word yom, where our text trans- 
lates “day.” Yom means “day” in the sense that 
this is the “day” of speed, the “day” of machines. 
The word yom may mean period, not always a 
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twenty-four hour interval. That it could not mean 
an interval from sunrise to sunrise is evident from 
the fact that no sun was created according to the 
Biblical acount until the fourth “day.” But Genesis 


* The footnotes to the Scriptures are not part of the 
text and are not inspired. 
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enumerates “first day, “second day,” “third day” 
before that. 

’ Taking the sixth day or period as a geological 
period of a million years, let us divide it into the 
various periods known to scientists and narrow 
down still more the period of man’s life on earth 

The sixth day we call the Caenozoic Period. It is 
divided into two very unequal periods, the first 
lasting roughly one million years, called the Terti- 
ary Period; the other a comparatively brief span 
of a few thousand years, called the Quaternary 
Period. The Bible puts the creation of man into 
this last part; the school of un-Biblical scientists 
puts it in the first part or Tertiary Period. Our 
consideration here will be to study the arguments in 
favor of the un-Biblical scientists and to see if 
they are cogent enough to make us revise our 
Biblical chronology. For the sake of clarifying our 
terms and understanding the conditions on the 
earth at any given time, we may study the follow- 
ing chart: 


Tertiary Period 


1. Eocene: The physical conditions necessary to 
man and the higher animals do not 
appear to exist. Land of the northern 
hemisphere including Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Mesopotamia, are under 
water. The climate is mild. 
There are now larger areas of land. 
Egypt and Syria are elevated from 
beneath the ocean. Valleys of the 
Jordan and Nile are formed. 
A continental period of long duration. 
Northern hemisphere is higher and 
larger than now. Great earth move- 
ments, voleanic action, and sculptur- 
ing of earth’s crust. Climate colder. 
4. Pleistocene or Pluvial: Most dismal of all 
geological ages—the glacial period. 
Gradual subsidence of land. Moun- 
tains covered by glaciers. Ice drifts 
over the submerged plains. Vegetable 
and animal life destroyed. Lower 
Egypt under water. Deposits of mud, 
sand, and gravel prepare the earth 
for man. 
Quaternary Period (Post-glacial) i.e., Palanthropic 
or Late Pleistocene (Anthropic or 
Human) Second continental period of 
2000 years. Land again elevated. 
England and Ireland joined to Eu- 
rope. Italy joined to Africa. Climate 
mild. Age of mammoth in Europe. 
As cold increased again, there came 
the reindeer, cave bear, woolly rhinoc- 
eros, etc. Earliest certain indications 
of man in Europe, Asia, and America. 
If the reader has not allowed the Greek and Latin 
names to deter him, he has gathered this much 
from the outline. The world, indeed, may be twen- 
ty million years old. But from what geologists can 


2. Miocene: 


3. Pliocene: 
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determine, it was not fit for human habitation dur- 
ing all of that time, and the human remains dis- 
covered to date in Asia, Europe, and Africa, do not 
warrant an existence of man on any of these 
continents until some six, eight, or at most ten 
thousand years ago.* 


INDIA 


The Hindus are thought to be some of the most 
ancient people on the globe, and so it was with 
some hope that scholars took up the study of Hindu 
records to prove the Bible dates untenable. Hindu 
astronomers, it was believed, had made observations 
on the heavenly bodies at least three thousand years 
before our era. They had studied astronomy much 
earlier, probably twelve hundred years earlier than 
their first recorded observations. It was thus con- 
tended that if the Hindus had studied astronomy at 
least 4,200 years before the Christian era, they had 
an antiquity far in excess of that assignable by 
the usually accepted scriptural chronology. 


It was not long, however, before it was demon- 
strated by some of the more prominent members of 
the Asiatic Society that these calculations were 
based on a myth. The earliest reliable astronomical 
observations of the Hindus, it was shown, as given 
in their sacred books, do not date back farther than 
1421 B.c., and their oldest extant treatise on astron- 
omy belongs to a period not earlier than 570 AD. 


Similar claims of great antiquity were made for 
the now famous zodiacs of Denderah and Esneh. 
These zodiacs, as well as the temples in which they 
were discovered, it was thought had an antiquity 
much too old to reconcile with the Biblical chronolo- 
gy. The Zodiac of Esneh was calculated to go back 
as far as 4600 B.c., some thought as far back as 
7000 B.c. Depuis went much farther even and es- 
timated that the temples in which they existed 
must have a mimimum age of 15,000 years. 

But again, just as the incredulous were rejoicing 
in this new proof of error in the Bible, Jean Fran- 
cois Champollion returned from Egypt with incon- 
testable proof that the estimates which had placed 
such exorbitant dates were false. After a careful 
study of the zodiacs in their original location, he 
proved to the satisfaction of even the most critical 
scientists that the zodiacs do not belong to the 


* The Associated Press for June 27, 1947 carried the 
announcement that Dr. Robert Broom, 80 year old 
Scottish paleontologist, has unearthed Plesianthropus 
Transvaaliensis, the skull of a woman who lived about 
250,000 years ago. (He is supposed to have found the 
“missing link” in 1936.) Dr. Broom believes he can 
show the age of man to be 20,000,000 years. 
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time of the Pharaohs, as many had believed, but 
were put in place during the Roman domination in 
Egypt, some time during or between the reigns of 
Tiberius and Antoninus Pius, in the first two cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

Similar findings disproved the remote dates re- 
corded in Hindu history. A number of scholars, not 
at all prejudiced in favor of Bible figures, studied 
the literature of the Hindus. Not one of these 
scholars could find proof for the extreme antiquity 
of these people. Instead of any reliable history or 
chronology, they found only poetry with all the 
license of a poet’s imagination. 

The oldest of the Vedas, the oldest monuments 
of Sanskrit literature, can be placed within twelve 
or fifteen centuries of the Christian era. The Laws 
of Manu have had their hoary age reduced from 
thousands of years to a few hundred before our 
era, and one learned English philologist doubts 
whether they can in their present form be older 
than the fourth century of our era. 

As far as Hindu lore, then, reveals anything, 
through astronomy, history, or literature, Cardinal 
Wiseman’s statement in Science and Revealed Re- 
ligion still stands: “We have the establishment of a 


government in that country [India] no earlier than , 


two thousand years before Christ, the Age of Abra- 
ham, when the Book of Genesis represents Egypt 
as possessing an established dynasty, and com- 
merce and literature already flourishing in Phoe- 
nicia.” 


CHINA 


In the matter of comparing achievements, size 
of buildings, and speed records, America may sur- 
pass all other nations. But the record for antiquity 
should go to the Celestial Empire—the Chinese. 
Not to risk being outdone in the honor of being the 
oldest nation on earth, the Chinese claim a history 
since 3,276,000 years before Christ. The demigods 
who in the misty past ruled China sometimes 
reigned, they tell us, tens of thousands and even 
hundreds of thousands of years. 

When facts are culled, though, and the light of 
research is focused on the records of China, the 
earliest date that can be verified—by means of 
certain eclipses mentioned in Chinese annals—is 
found to be 2357 B.c. And even this is reduced by 
Klaproth, who made a special study of Chinese 
history. He denies the existence of historical cer- 
tainty prior to the year 782 B.c. Practically all 
scholars agree that China has no history before 
the eighth century B.c. The monuments of Egypt, 
though they give records of other existing nations, 
make no mention of China. Like India she came 
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into being and grew up. within the span of time 
amply granted in the Biblical dates. 


EGYPT 


Egypt, as far back as recorded history goes, 
seems always to have been a highly developed and 
civilized country, in full possession of that religion 
and those arts and monuments which for long cen- 
turies have held the interest of travelers and schol- 
ars. Egypt was old when Abraham came there from 
Ur. It was then, already, the seat of a government 
that had seen many powerful dynasties. For cen- 
turies the pyramids of Gizeh had cast their irregu- 
lar shadows across the sands of the Libyan Desert. 
The Sphinx and Obelisk marked sites of the extinct 
Memphis and Heliopolis. 

The reports of Greek travelers who visited the 
land of the Nile as well as the original monuments, 
papyri and inscriptions of Egypt, all seem to point 
to a very long and imposing history. 

According to Solon, a priest of Heliopolis, the 
Egyptian monarchy stretched back full nine thou- 
sand years; Herodotus makes it go back even two 
thousand years farther. But if we omit the reigns 
of gods and demigods as mythical, and keep in mind 
that the dynasties enumerated by Manetho, an 
Egyptian priest of about 300 B.c., ran in many 
instances concurrently, and that within the same 
dynasty there were often reigning simultaneously 
two rulers, something like a Bishop and his Coad- 
jutor, the claims dwindle down considerably. The 
first event to which a certain date can be assigned 
is the expulsion in the year 665 B.c. 6f the Ethiopi- 
ans by Psammatik I of the 26th dynasty. We have 
no way of dating the rules of the Pharaohs, but 
according to the famous Egyptologist M. Felix 
Robiou, “the least improbable conjecture, one which 
cannot be far from the truth, is that it commenced 
in the fourth millenium before the Christian era, 
possibly in the first part of that millenium.” Grant- 
ing even an additional thousand years, the figures 
do not conflict with the dates of Genesis, properly 
understood. 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


When we come to the probable cradle of the 
human race we know we are dealing with ancient 
people, but again we are confronted with fabulous 
dates. Berosus, who wrote a history of Babylonia 
in Greek about the year 250 B.c., to flatter his 
countrymen, carried the history of that country 
back to a period antedating Christianity by 468,000 
years. According to him there were ten kings be- 
fore the Flood whose aggregate reigns had a dura- 
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tion of 432,000 years. 
Romans were not impressed by such absurdities. 


Even the old Greeks and 


But if anywhere we could find records of ancient 
man, it ought to be on the inscriptions, tablets, 
cylinders, and other monuments discovered where 
once stood the flourishing cities of Assur, Sippara, 
Accad, and those famous capitals of the ancient 
world, Nineveh and Babylon. It is true books were 
unknown in those days; yet there were libraries 
containing thousands of tablets of hard clay, and 
some of these have providentially been preserved 
for us. 

One of these libraries, that of Assurbanipal, 
contained a mine of information relating to the 
manners and customs, the religion, science, and 
governments of the ancient peoples from the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. The astronomical 
tables enable us to say that the Babylonians had a 
sense of chronology that seems to have been miss- 
ing with the Chinese, Hindus, and Egyptians. From 
the records in this library the Jesuit scholars, 
Father Strassmaier, and Father Epping, have 
shown that the astronomers of Babylonia had a 
very accurate knowledge of the movements of the 
stars as far back as the sixth century before Christ. 

But when all the records are transliterated and 
decodified, as it were, from cuneiform writing into 
modern tongues, the farthest back are taken is the 
year 2274 B.c. The celebrated Tablet of Nabonidos 
gives us a date nearly fifteen centuries more remote 
and seems to fix the date of Sargon I at about 
3800 B.c. Comparing other monuments to this in- 
formation it would seem that a number of kings 
occupied the throne between Sargon and the Deluge. 
Such computation would place the Deluge at possi- 
bly 4000 years before the Christian era, though 
some scholars think the inscriptions in the library 
of Assurbanipal allow a date as far back as six or 
seven thousand years before Christ for the Deluge. 


GEOLOGY AND MAN 


Ever since Lyell’s Principles of Geology appeared 
in the last century, it has been pointed out that 
unquestionable remains of man and of human in- 
dustry have been discovered beneath layers of sand, 
peat, and rock that make it obligatory to accept the 
age of man as running into hundreds of thousands 
of years. One of these discoveries at Thenay, 
France, was examined by forty anthropologists, and 
of that number thirty-nine declared they found 
insufficient evidence that man had anything to do 
with the relics found there. 

Alluvial peat-bogs, and stalagmitic 
formations have not always been formed at a uni- 


deposits, 
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for rate. If one finds a pocket knife buried in sand, 
clay, or gravel, he cannot argue that whereas the 
clay or gravel is now settling at the rate of an inch 
every ten years, that the knife, which is buried 
ten feet deep, was placed there 1200 years ago. It 
is just possible that a heavy wash buried the knife 
in the past few months or weeks. 


It is known that in France the waters of the 
Somme during the Roman Period were fifty times 
as abundant as they are now. The deposit of allu- 
vium must have been far more rapid in the past 
than at present. In consequence of the great hu- 
midity in the atmosphere during the Quaternary 
Period the precipitation (rainfall) was ten or twen- 
ty times as abundant as at present. 

The same thing is true of peat formation. One 
French scientist estimated that peat forms at the 
rate of four centimeters per century. But in Ameri- 
ca peat has been known to form at the rate of 
twenty to twenty-five inches a century. In Ireland 
it grows at the rate of two inches a year, more in 
a year than the Frenchman would allow in a 
century. 

Two scientists entered Kent Cavern in England 
and studied the carbonite of lime on the floor. One 
estimated that it took a million years for it to form 
there; the other estimated that it took a thousand 
years. Visitors to Yellowstone National Park can 
place an object in the waters of Mammoth Hot 
Springs and see it in a few days covered with 
calcareous and siliceous deposits. The age of stalag- 
mites, then, proves practically nothing. 


THE GLACIERS 


Explorers have found graves of human remains 
beneath definite signs of the ice age or glaciers. 
There is no doubt of it, the bodies were buried 
before the glacier passed that way. Here, for sure, 
they thought they had proof that man was a very 
old resident on this earth. But when was the 
Ice Age? 

The answer to this perplexing question and to 
many others raised by a careful reading of the 
Bible can be found answered in “Can We Harmon- 
ise the Bible with Science?” This little book is 
written by Father James, O.S.B., Ph.D., and is 
offered for sale by THE GRAIL at the price of $1.50. 
If you are interested in reading the Bible and in 
defending its truth when discussing it with others 
you will want this book. Father James sums up 
the chapter on the Age of Man thus; “There is no 
need to add a single year to the figures given by 
Moses in the Pentateuch.” 
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ITHIN AN HOUR these questions 
were answered, and more happily 
than anyone had dared to hope. 
For the silencing of the war 
drums had not meant that the 
bloodthirsty mountain tribes were 
plotting fresh tortures for the 
citizens of Rioja. No, indeed. It 
had meant just the opposite. 

“IT don’t ‘understand,” Peter 
told his wife that night. “They 
say that Father Francis met those furious warriors 
on the road and made them sit down and listen to 
one of his sermons. Can you imagine that? Espe- 
cially when they were on their way here to kill us?” 





Peter’s wife was also finding it hard to realize 
the amazing event. “There were nine thousand of 
them!” she exclaimed incredulously. “And now 
every one of them wants to be a Christian. Why, 
they’re even planning to stay here and celebrate 
Easter with us... .” 

Before many weeks had passed the whole story 
was being told again and again in town and reduc- 
tion. At Rioja, early on Holy Thursday morning, 
and by a single sermon, Father Francis Solano had 
converted some nine thousand Indians—forty-five 
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RETURRS 


chieftains and their respective followings of two 
hundred warriors! This fact in itself was astound- 
ing, of course, especially since these Indians had 
been bent on murder, destruction and plunder with- 
in Rioja when Father Francis had come upon them. 
But even more astounding was the fact that he 
had preached to them in one language and been 
understood by all, though they spoke various lan- 
guages and knew only their own language. That is, 
all heard him speak in their own language, though 
he spoke only one. 

“Tt sounds just like one of those thrilling stories 
from the Acts,” declared a Spanish trader from 


Cérdoba when the wonder was related to him. “But 
I’m not too surprised. I heard Father Francis 
preach once, and there’s no doubt about. He has 


” 


a really marvelous way with souls. 

“T’m not surprised either,” replied his compan- 
ion. “I was in Talavera not so long ago and I heard 
all about the wonders the good man worked for 
the people when he lived there. In fact, Don Andres 
the Governor told a fine tale... .” 

“Not the one about the bull?” 

‘Why, yes. Father Francis and he were going 
down the street, the Governor on his horse, Father 
Francis on foot... .” 
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“This is one of my favorite stories!” 

“Suddenly. a wild bull came charging through 
the streets. Of course everyone was terrified and 
ran for shelter. Even the Governor forgot every- 
thing but his own safety and spurred his horse to 
a gallop. Then, a few minutes later... .” 

“A few minutes later he was shaking like a leaf. 
What a dreadful thing he had done in leaving 
Father Francis to face the angry bull alone! He 
was almost too afraid to go back to see what had 
happened.” 

“But he did go back.” 

“Of course he did. And everything was fine. 
Somehow Father Francis had made friends with 
the bull.” 

“That’s right. And to show everyone that the 
animal was now quite harmless, Father Francis 
had taken the cord from about his waist, tied it 
around the bull’s neck and now was leading him 
through the streets to the barn where he belonged.” 


There were many other stories concerning Father 
Francis which the two friends presently related to 
each other. In fact, it seemed that there was no 
end to the wonders which God had permitted the 
good friar to perform. In the vicinity of Santiago 
del Estero, for instance, he had established peace 
between a number of tribes who had been feuding 
with one another for years. Now these tribes had 
settled down into a model Christian community. 
He had done wonderful things in the cities, too, 
especially in Cérdoba, by making the Spaniards 
there realize that their sinful lives were bringing 
them closer and closer to hell, besides giving scan- 
dal to the newly-converted Indians. More than that. 
There were the many extraordinary things which 
had happened on his journeys. Rumor even had it 
that once, when a boat had been lacking to carry 
him across the great Paraguay river, he had taken 
off his worn traveling cloak, stepped upon it as 
though it were a raft, and then proceeded calmly 
to the opposite shore! 

“If only people would realize that it’s God’s 
power, not mine, which works these wonders!” 
Francis often sighed. “‘And for the one reason that 
souls may be won to the Faith! But they don’t 
seem to see beyond the surface....” 


Yes, Francis knew that both Indians and Span- 
iards regarded him as a saint and wonderworker, 
and the knowledge weighed heavily upon him. So 
did the fact that he was Custos of Tucuman. If 
only he might go about his missionary duties as a 
simple friar, unburdened by the cares of a superior. 
If only there were no need for him to give orders 
to others, to travel from one mission outpost to 
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the next making sure that previous orders had 
been obeyed! 
“Dear Lord, please let someone else be Custos!” 


he often prayed. “Truly, I believe that I could 
do much better work for You in some minor 
position. ...” 

It was not until 1601, however, when he had been 
a missionary for eleven years, that the heartfelt 
prayer finally was granted. Then a message arrived 
from the Commissary General in Lima, Father 
Anthony Ortiz, stating that Francis was no longer 
Custos of Tucuman. Another friar had been ap- 
pointed to the position. As for Francis himself? 
Why, he was to come to Lima at once. He had 
been appointed Vicar of the Friary of Saint Mary 
of the Angels! 

Poor Francis! He was happy enough about being 
relieved of the responsible post of Custos. Yet 
what a disappointment! His new post as Vicar was 
a responsible one, too—second only to that of the 
Father Guardian. 

“When I explain fhings to the Father Commis- 
sary, perhaps he’ll give me some lesser duty,” 
Francis thought hopefully. “Oh, surely he must 
understand that I can do much better work for 
souls when someone tells me what to do, instead 
of the other way around!” 

Since his early days in the Order Francis had 
always dreaded holding a position of authority, be- 
lieving that he could never discharge the various 
duties properly. Of course no one could understand 
such an attitude, for always he had made an ex- 
cellent superior—first as Novice Master in Arizafa, 
then as Guardian in Montoro, and finally as Custos 
of Tucuman. Now what was more natural, since 
he was being recalled to the great city of Lima, 
than that he should serve his Order in some other 
important position? 

But Francis could not see things this way. Only 
two facts were of comfort to him as he said good- 
bye to his beloved Indians and to the other friends 
he had made during his eleven years as a mission- 
ary. First, that he was leaving the mission field 
solely because of his vow of obedience (and hence 
in submission to God’s Will) ; second, that his work 
in Lima was to be at the newly built Friary of 
Saint Mary of the Angels. 

“I’ve heard that this is the home of real saints,” 
he told himself happily. “Oh, dear Lord, thank You 
so much for the chance to live here!” 

It was true that very holy souls resided at Saint 
Mary of the Angels, for it was a house of recollec- 
tion. That is to say, to it came those friars who 
wished to follow the Franciscan Rule in its strict 
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form. And so that this might be more readily 
accomplished, generally no one left the grounds or 
engaged in preaching, teaching or other active 
works. Instead, they spent themselves in prayer 
and penance. And why? So that when the time 
came for them to go out into the world, either as 
missionaries or in some other priestly capacity, 
their souls would be enriched with new grace. 
They would be more Christ-like and thus better 
able to understand and to help their fellowmen. 


On the fourteen-hundred-mile journey from Tu- 
cumén to Lima (by way of Chuquisaca and Potosi) 
Francis often considered the type of life which soon 
would be his. Actually he had hoped to spend the 
rest of his days among his beloved Indians. But 
of course mission work was difficult, and he was 
not as strong as formerly. No doubt the Commis- 
sary General had realized this, and had decided that 
a fifty-one-year-old friar would be better off at 
home than wandering through the wilds of Argen- 
tina and Paraguay. 

“Yet I can still be a missionary in spirit,” he 
thought, “especially since I’m going to live at Saint 
Mary of the Angels. After all, it’s largely because 
of the prayers and sacrifices of those living there 
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Father Francis had taken the cord from his waist 
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that the active work of the Order is blessed. Dear 
Lord, with Your grace I hope to give myself com- 
pletely to this new life! Then perhaps You'll bless 
the work of some other missionary as You’ve 
blessed mine all these years... .” 

It was around June of 1602 when Francis finally 
completed his arduous journey and arrived in Lima. 
He was warmly greeted by his brethren, all of 
whom were anxious to hear of his missionary 
labors. But it was some time before he could bring 
himself to speak about these with any zest. On 
the long trip from Tucumén to Lima he had grown 
somewhat accustomed to the idea of serving as 
Vicar at Saint Mary of the Angels. But now, how 
dreadful! He had just discovered that the Father 
Guardian was old and sickly, and that the full 
burden of that office would fall upon his own shoul- 
ders. Actually he was to be the Father Guardian 
and the important work of directing the house of 
recollection was to be his! 

“I’d like to speak with the Father Commissary,” 
he ventured more than once as the friars clustered 
about him, eager to hear of his missionary experi- 
ences. “I’d like to speak with him privately, too, 
if at all possible. ...” 

But the Commissary General, Father Anthony 
Ortiz, guessed the real reason behind the request 
and saw to it that there was no immediate inter- 
view. Tucuman—what was it like? Were the In- 
dians of the district proving loyal to their new 
Faith? And what about His Lordship, Ferdinand 
de Trejo y Sanabria, Bishop of Tucuman? Was he 
well? Had he sent any messages to his old friends 
in Lima? Surely so, for having been Provincial as 
well as Guardian at the Friary of San Francisco, 
he would know how eagerly news of him was 
awaited. 

Francis answered the many questions as best he 
could. But as the minutes passed, he realized only 
too well that there was little chance of being re- 
lieved of his responsible post at Saint Mary of the 
Angels. In some way an exaggerated account of his 
success in missionary work must have reached 
Lima, for it was very evident that the Father 
Commissary believed him capable of accomplishing 
any priestly duty quickly and well. 

Naturally this was cause for distress on Francis’s 
part. Yet he adjusted himself to his new duties 
more easily than he had expected. What a truly 
peaceful spot was Saint Mary of the Angels! Out- 
siders, realizing that it was a place of even more 
prayer and penance than the average friary, proba- 
bly shuddered on passing by its high-walled in- 
closure. How dreadful to think that a few steps 
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away lived men who had taken upon themselves a 
career of suffering and hardship, who interrupted 
their sleep every night to rise and pray together 
for two hours, who fasted the greater part of the 
year, whose silence was almost perpetual! 


“Ah, but they don’t understand,” Francis thought 
reveling in the new opportunity to remain before 
the Blessed Sacrament for long periods of prayer. 
“Suffering is hard only when we try to escape from 
it, not when we go out freely to meet it.” To 
Francis this was the whole secret of the religious 
life—or of any Christian life. Suffering, freely 
embraced for love of souls (as Christ had embraced 
it), was painful, of course, but quite free of sorrow 
in the ugly sense of the word. And why? Because 
once a person has died to his own will, there is 
nothing more to lose and everything to gain. And 
how wonderful to know that by a free offering of 
oneself in suffering, one can become another Christ 
and so win many souls for heaven! 

“How nice if everyone in Lima could understand 
this, even the little ones!” Francis told himself. 
“Then the city would be such a happy place....” 

But, he reflected, it was most unlikely that the 
average person in Lima would ever be won to 
comradeship with suffering. Through ignorance 
they would go through life afraid of it—fearing 
sickness, accident, loss of fortune—never glimpsing 
the great peace which the Heavenly Father has in 
store for those who give themselves completely to 
His Will and who freely accept the trials and 
troubles which He sees fit to send or permit. 


“Perhaps some time I might give a little sermon 
on this theme,” he decided. “I think it might do 
some good.” 

But right now there would be no sermons, Fran- 
cis realized, at least to the general public. He had 
retired from active life in the world. What time 
he had left from prayer must be given over to his 
duties as Vicar. And as the months passed there 
was even less free time, for Francis was removed 
from the post of Vicar and appointed Father 
Guardian of Saint Mary of the Angels. 


The newly arrived Commissary General, Father 
John de Monte Major, could not understand why 
the appointment should be such a cross. “Actually 
you’ve been holding this position for months,” he 
said kindly. “As Vicar, and with the Father Guar- 
dian in poor health... .” 


“But it wasn’t really the same, Father! I did 
the work, of course, but everyone knew that I was 
only substituting for Father Guardian. Now, 
though... .” 
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“Now, though, you’re the Father Guardian. And 
I’m sure that you’ll continue to do splendidly in 
this ‘new’ post.” 

Francis hesitated, then clasped his hands plead- 
ingly. 

“You...you don’t suppose I might be relieved 
of it, Father? I mean, before I begin? After all, 
there are many others here who are better suited 
to the work than I am....” 

The Commissary General stared in amazement. 
Then he shook his head. “I’m afraid that things 
will have to stay as they are,” he said. “At least, 
for the time being.” 

It was only a few months later, however, that 
he realized his mistake. The responsibilities of 
office were proving too much for Francis. His 
health had been weakened more than anyone had 
realized by eleven years on the missions. Unless 
he could lay aside the burden of Guardianship, and 
very soon, he would collapse. 

“IT think you need a change, Father Guardian,” 
he announced one day. “How would you like to 
go away for a while?” 

Francis hardly knew what to say. He was deeply 
disappointed in himself for not being able to carry 
out the duties of his office. And he was very tired. 
Yet to go away...to leave Saint Mary of the 
Angels. ... 


Suddenly he fell upon his knees before his supe- 
rior. “Do with me whatever you wish, Father,” he 
murmured. “I know I’ve been a dreadful failure 
here.” 

Quickly the Commissary General raised Francis 
to his feet. “You’ve never been a failure,” he said 
reassuringly. “‘The only reason I want you to go 
away is to have a good rest. And do you know 
where I believe your health would improve?” 

Francis sighed wearily. “No, Father.” 

“In Trujillo. The climate up there is good, and 
with no cares or responsibilities you’d soon be 
yourself again.” 


At these words an expression of joyful amaze- 
ment crossed Francis’s face. Trujillo! He might 
go to the beautiful city near the ruins of Chan 
Chan which Father Balthazar had shown to his 
little group of missionaries over thirteen years 
ago? He might go there to live—and as a simple 
friar? 

His eyes shone with tears of happiness. “It’s 
too much,” he murmured, falling once more to his 
knees before his superior. “Oh, Father! How can 
I ever thank you for your kindness?” 

(To be continued) 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


I prayed to Brother Meinrad for 
my elderly parents. Mother died a 
very holy death since, and my father 
received the sacraments after thirty 
years away from them. C.A. (N.Y.) 

Enclosed is an offering in thanks- 
giving to Br. Meinrad. F.K. (N.Y.) 

I promised Br. Meinrad to have 
it published if he would help us. I 
was very sick at the time. He did 
help. T.S. (Penna.) 

Through the intercession of Br. 
Meinrad I feel very much better. 
M.V.R. (Calif.) 

My infant niece was cured of an 
illness through the help of Brother 
Meinrad. B.G. (Kansas) 


I enclose an offering for favors 
received through the intercession 


of Br. Meinrad. M.T. (Ind.) 


I made a novena and my prayer 
was answered. I was in great diffi- 
culty and everything turned out all 
right, thanks to Br. Meinrad. 
E.J.B. (Calif.) 

Offering is in thanksgiving to Br. 
Meinrad. Mrs. P. (Ill.) 

Our granddaughter was born with 
a defective hip. We prayed faith- 
fully to Br. Meinrad for her and ap- 
plied the relic you sent. We have 
been happily rewarded. The third 
and last cast has been removed and 
the coctor said her hip is perfect. 
(A later check-up brought the same 
statcment—“perfect”). A.C. (IIl.) 

The enclosed is in thanksgiving to 
Br. Meinrad for great favors re- 
ceived. R.P. (Wash.) 

Please say Mass in thanksgiving 
for return to health through Br. 
Meinrad. S " ‘it. (Mo.) 

Please acce t the 
thanksgiving to Br. Meinrad and 
St. Joseph. I can’t tell you how 
happy it made me to have my favor 
granted on the feast of St. Joseph, 
my special patron. G.B. (Mich.) 

I wish to acknowledge with this 
offering a favor received through the 
intercession of Br. Meinrad. Please 
publish. L.O. (Iowa) 

Brother Meinrad assisted in all of 
these: Son returned safely from 
overseas; I received the money to 
obtain a radio; my daughter had a 
safe delivery... W.A. (Ind.) 


offering in 





The Servant of God, 


Brother 
Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B., was a 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 
in Switzerland. There he died in 
1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tcentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order te make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


I promised publication that my 
prayers to Br. Meinrad were an- 
swered. J.C. (Minn.) 

Enclosed you will find an offering 
to honor Br. Meinrad Eugster for 
my petition and favor. W.H.W. 
(S. Dak.) 

I promised a Mass if we got help. 
My favor was granted. J. K. 
( Minn.) 

The money order is for Masses for 
the glorification of Brother Meinrad 
in thanksgiving for a favor received. 
L.O’C. (Ind.) 

Brother Meinrad has never failed 
me. Here is my offering in thanks- 
giving to him. A.S.C. (Ind.) 

Enclosed find offering for a favor 
received. F.F. (N. Y.) 

Please offer the Holy Mass in 
thanksgiving for a favor received 
from Brother Meinrad. L.A.C. 
(Calif.) 

I had made a number of novenas, 
but as soon as I started one to Br. 
Meinrad I was relieved of my in- 
testinal trouble. K.G. (Florida) 

Brother Meinrad helped when I 
needed him most. M.Q.N. (Miss.) 

I pray to Br. Meinrad all the time. 
The favors received have been 
numerous. I trust one day he will 
be on our calendar of saints. F.E.G. 
(Conn.) 

My baby had whooping cough so 
bad I thought she might choke al- 
most any time. I put Br. Meinrad’s 
ricture under her pillow and in 
several days her whooping was al- 
most gone and there was no more 
danger of choking. J.L.H. (Colo.) 

I enclose an offering in thanks- 
giving for a favor that was granted 
by Br. Meinrad. M.G. (Ind.) 

Two specio' favors were received 
through Br Meinrad. R.D. (Minn.) 

Pleas« use the offering so that Br. 
Meir: ud will be better known. It is 
in thanksgiving for a favor re- 
ceived. J.A. (Minn.) 

For special intentions 
M/S B.S. (Tex.) 


granted. 


Favors granted through Brother 
Meinrad 

Operation avoided—N.G. Indiana. 

Recovery from illness—J.J.G. Pa. 

Return to the Sacraments—Mrs. 
J. T. D. California. 
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